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“The supply of these tools will not fail 
. it will increase.”—President Roosevelt 





BOMBER PLANT 


J Ob _tactory buildings for the production of 4-motor, flying fortresses— Vega Aircraft 
Company, Burbank, California. 


* 

Size _.w.. large structures requiring 
over 2200 tons of steel. Steel produced, 
rolled,fabricatedanderectedbyBethlehem. 


. 

Timme— structural steelwork started 
November 20, 1940. Entire framework 
erected complete January 28, 1941. 


Bethlehem Steel Company is setting new 
high records for the production of steel 
and finished steel products for buildings, 
equipment and other defense matériel. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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Conserve Vital Oil and Gasolene 
with these Cities Service Devices 
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Power Prove Your Car 
or Fleet 


This scientific instrument was introduc- 
ed by Cities Service more than ten years 
ago. It quickly and accurately analyzes 
exhaust gases from an auto engine and 
shows how much gasolene is going to 
waste. Actual records show savings on 
oil and gasolene up to 30% resulting from 
its application. 


Currently, our Government strongly 
is urging the voluntary conservation of 
petroleum, because of limited facilities 
for transporting crude oil from cen- 
ters of supply. It is therefore your pa- 
triotic duty as a consumer to cooperate 
by doing everything you can to save 
oil and gasolene. 


And, by taking advan- 
tage of Cities Service 
Heat Prover and Po- 
wer Prover Services in 
your home or business, 
you not only serve your 
country, but save your- 



















































Heat Prove Your 
Home or Plant 


The Heat Prover is a special device de- 
veloped by Cities Service engineers for 
measuring the combustion efficiency of 
oil burners. Through the use of it both 
the home owner and the _ industrial 
plant can get full heating value from 
their fuel oils. 


self considerable money on fuel bills as well. 


Find out now if these services are avail- 
able in your community. For full details, 
fill out the coupon below and get it in the 
mail tonight. 


p----- - 


| CITIES SERVICE CONSERVATION BUREAU 
| Sixty Wall Tower, Room 1326, New York City 





Gentlemen: 


| 
| 
Please send me full information on how Cities Service | 
Power Prover and Heat Prover Services, (if available in | 
my community), can help me reduce oil - gasolene con- | 
sumption in my: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Check ( ) Plant ( ) Home ( ) Fleet ( ) Car 
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“Why all the enthusiasm —just 


to gain a minute?” 


—says the Little-Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 





Operator: “Well, they say it’s the minutes gained here and the minutes 
gained there that are making our defense industries outproduce all previous 
records.” 


Little Man: “Ye-e-s-s . . . but can shells and battleships and bombers be built 
any quicker because of this NaTIoNaL Accounting Machine?” 

Operator: “You bet they can! The boss says co-ordination of this whole busi- 
ness depends on the office—and so office production can’t be allowed to lag 
behind plant production.” 

Little Man: “Hm-m, I get it. These up-to-the-minute labor, material and ac- 
counting records are needed in order to maintain maximum plant production.” 


Operator: “Sure! The boss says management, finance, labor and production 
all depend on these records and reports . . . and these NaTIonats have a way 
of helping us gain a few minutes here and there every hour, even though we 
thought we were going as fast as possible before.” 

Little Man: “That is something . . . tell me more.” 


Operator: “Sorry, no time now . . . I’m on defense work. . . . Better call the 
Nationat people for the whole story.” 


m INVESTIGATE 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES! 


co. 
ASH REGISTER 
Machines 
« Posting Machines * Check wes - — —- 
eae: te hines * Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machine 
“sel — National Postage Meter Machines 


THE NATIONAL © 
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Our highest-paid executives pay most 
of their salary to Uncle Sam. And 
worse awaits. 


At least some labor racketeers are get. 
ting their dues. 


Washington should regard taking care 
of small business as big business. 


Good stocks won’t always be as low as 
now. 


How about priority for employment? 


Are you laying aside for next year’s 
big tax bill? 


Those navigating our Ship of State 
don’t seem to mind sinking her deeper 
and deeper in debt. 


Avoid marginal speculation in com- 
modities—either way. 


Competitive bidding for securities 
yields investors no security. 


Who says “Talk is cheap”? Bell Tele- 
phone’s latest annual tax bill was 
$226,127,392. 


“Current business picture should cause 
dancing in the streets.”—Leon Hen- 
derson. Many little business men are 
dancing to an unpleasant tune. 


How much longer must we wait for 
the Administration, in self-defense, to 


strike at strikers? 


Prices, wages and rents are to be con- 
trolled by Canada. Here? 


Prediction: The end of Hitler will 
come before the end of 1943. 


Bondholders come ahead of corpora 
tion profits’ tax gatherers. 


Rents in many centers will rise. 


Retail prices will inevitably follow the 
upswing in wholesale prices. 


What a target Japan’s chief cities 
would be for incendiary bombs! 


Who was Mussolini? 
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What's 
Ahead 


DiRECT SPOKEN, hard-hitting Donald 
M. Nelson, OPM’s director of priori- 
ties, is a man whose name is on the 
lips of virtually every business man in 
the country. What manner of official is 
he? How does he go about the gigantic 


‘task to which he has been assigned? 


What is his background? All these 
questions and a lot of others will be 
answered next issue by ForBes’ Wash- 
ington correspondent GENE Ross in an 
article called “DonaLp (PRIORITIES) 
Netson.” Don’t miss this one! Nelson 
is a former vice-president of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., and he knows some- 
thing about the defense job—and busi- 
ness. 
xk & 


Incidentally, GENE Ross knows quite 
abit about these subjects himself. His 
WASHINGTON QUTLOOK is hitting the 
bell regularly and bringing in lots of 
comment. Robb is Nebraska born. 
University of Nebraska A.B., Phi Beta 
Kappa. Holds Sigma Delta Chi schol- 
arship key as high man in journalism. 
Directed University of Nebraska News 
Service, 1931. Publicity Director, 
American Peoples College, Oetz-in- 
Tyrol, Austria, 1932. Princeton Uni- 
versity, Graduate School of Public Af- 
fairs, 1933. Editor, The Advertising 
Almanac Services, New York, 1934. 
Washington correspondent for Hearst 
Newspapers, 1935-36. Washington rep- 
resentative of Hearst Enterprises, 1937. 
Took degree of Juris Doctor, George 
Washington University, School of Law, 
1939. And on top of all that has been 
Editor of the privately-circulated 
“Business Outlook Letter from Wash- 
ington” for business executives since 
1937 and is Business Commentator for 
tadio station WBAL, Baltimore. His 
Washington comments appear every 
issue in FORBES. 


x k * 
Robb and the rest of the editorial staff 
are already working on an extra-special 
Forecast issue for December 15th. 
There’ll be all the usual forecast fea- 
lures and an interview with BERNARD 
Baruch on INFLATION.—THE Ep1rors. 
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Readers Say: 





Jos PRovipers 
The article “What Good Is $20,000,000?" 
in the Oct. 1 issue is extremely interesting. 
I think you overlooked one of Mr. Whit- 
ney’s important activities —one that does not 
pay direct dividends in dollars and cents, 
but which must pay Mr. Whitney big divi- 
dends in the satisfaction of doing a splendid 
service to American business, I refer to his 


extend them. 


BELL 












DEVOTION TO DUTY IS A 
TELEPHONE TRADITION 


High morale, devotion to duty, ingenuity in 
meeting new circumstances and the ability 
and will to work with each other and with the 
public are traditional characteristics of tele- 
phone employees. 

Times like these not only demand these 
characteristics, they serve to create and 


Now, more than ever, the creed of tele- 
phone workers is expressed in these words— 
“We'll do our best to get your call through.” 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


FORBES 


presidency of the American Arbitration 
Society. 

The article suggests another thought to 
me: [ think it would be interesting to show 
the number of employees of leading corpo- 
rations and the number of stockholders of 
these same corporations. Such information 
might appeal to the politician who thinks in 
terms of votes... . 

The article also conveys the idea that the 
highest type of charity is a job, and the 
leaders of this nation who have contributed 
the most are not those who have passed out 
charity, but those who have created indus- 


















“THE TELEPHONE HOUR" is broadcast every Monday evening over the N. B. C. Red Network. 
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tries and given employment to great nym. 
bers of people. 

[ always enjoy reading your magazine, and 
have done so for many years.—Paut A. 
Priurcer, San Francisco, Calif, 


DANGER 


Realizing the world’s condition today, jt 
is my firm conviction that this country mus 
wholeheartedly support President Roosevelt's 
preparedness program and his foreign pol. 
I1CI@B. « « « 

But the trend of events, casting their 
shadows before them, suggests a greater men. 
ace to our American way of life than does 
war: The power given the President to take 
over any company because of strikes, or any 
other cause he may deem sufficient. This, 
together with ever-increasing taxation, is vis. 
ibly a move toward Government ownership, 
Seizure of industries by the Government de. 
stroys taxable wealth. Then homes will be 
taxed to the point where they will be sold 
to the Government for taxes. Then we will 
be in the same deplorable condition as 
Russia. 

Unless the trend toward Government own- 
ership is stopped now we will eventually 
face its completion, and the destruction of 
the greatest form of Government ever devised. 

J. A. Daucuerty, Nashville, Tenn. 


Eye to Eye 


Darn fine magazine! Mr. Forbes and | 
see eye to eye, only he has better eyes. 
Grorce M. Toner, Seattle, Wash. 


NEED 

We need more publishers with the free: 
dom of thought and expression you have 
retained.—N. E. Harris, The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, 
Salisbury, Md. 

FEAR 

“Fear” dominates the thinking of the 
American investor today. Never has pessi- 
mism been so prevalent. I have just read an 
advisory service bulletin that forecasts the 
end of the stock market, and, incidentally, 
the end of its business. 

When the psychological state of the pub- 
lic mind reaches such a depth of despair, 
it is time to buy stocks. The only sure way 
to beat the stock market is to buy from 
“pessimists” and sell to “optimists.” Don’t 
sell America short!—Wiut1am J. Karr Jr., 
Sistersville, W. Va. 


IDEAS 


I can emphatically state that my business 
has never been any better since I have be- 
come one of your subscribers. I attribute 
this solely to the ideas received through your 
magazine. It has always helped me to work 
more intelligently——-THEopore H. THOMAS, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., Ben- 
nington, Vt. 


PROFITABLE 


I like Forses very much, and I have made 


lots of money by taking it-—WuiLtiam Jones, 


Chicago, Tl. 


Best 


I think Fores is the best business maga 
zine on the market.—J. J. Grecory, Benham. 


Ky. 
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“*WITH ALL THY 





GETTING 


Fact and Comment 


GET UNDERSTANDING” 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee” 


By B. C. FORBES 


One Unfair Burden on Business 


Heavy and still heavier taxes on industry are in- 
escapable since Washington has already planned ex- 
penditures in excess of $65,000,000,000. But there is 
one burden on business which should be lightened, 
namely, the compiling of scores, hundreds, thousands 
of statistical reports for bureaucrats. President Fowler 
McCormick, of International Harvester, the other day 
expressed to me neatly, briefly, what is on many 
employers’ minds: 

“Industry is compelled to shoulder the expense of 
carrying a constantly-increasing number of unproduc- 
tive employees, employees engaged neither in produc- 
ing nor selling: accountants, statisticians and clerks to 
comply with the excessive number of demands from 
Government authorities for all kinds of figures. This 
burden on business is becoming very serious.” 

Almost every bureau that springs up at Washing- 
ton immediately decides to call for the most detailed 
data, regardless of whether or not the information 
already reposes in Washington archives. Collecting 
endless figures provides an excuse for swelling each 
bureau to inordinate proportions—and swelling the 
bureaucrats’ sense of their own importance. The mul- 
tiplying of such tax eaters has become so abnormal 
that even the wide spaces of Washington can no longer 
accommodate governmental clerical armies. 

All wrong. An efficient general manager, given ade- 
quate authority, could weed out one-half or two-thirds 
of the millions of reports demanded of business enter- 
prises. Therefore, could weed out hordes of publicly- 
supported Washington employees. The cost of this 
particular governmental nuisance isn’t the only reason 
for remedying it. Far too often executives have to 
spend time on furnishing facts and in co-operating 
with others in their compilation. 

Apparently no official at Washington is clothed with 
responsibility for compelling bureaus and bureaucrats 
to keep within bounds. Each bureau seemingly is a 
law unto itself. Overlapping has become criminally 
flagrant. Unless checked, we are threatened with the 
approach of the day when each and every family will 
have to support a tax eater. At last (published) count 
Federal employees, exclusive of our armed forces, had 
ballooned to over 1,444,900. And bureaucracy is the 
fastest-growing business in the land. 

What can we do about it? 





Small Business to Get Orders 


The small business men of America should be thank- 
ful that a man of Floyd B. Odlum’s type has been 
made head of the Contract Distributing Division of 
OPM. He is a practical, brainy go-getter, knows how 
to go about attaining objectives. He announces that 
he plans to open 200 field offices throughout the coun- 
try to co-operate closely with owners of little plants 
to obtain defense business. He programs a staff of 
3,800 suitably-trained men to bring about the spread- 
ing of sub-contracting. 

This is welcome news, not only to prospective bene- 
ficiaries. Nothing could be more harmful to this de- 
mocracy than the demise of myriads of small-scale 
individual employers. They have contributed immeas- 
urably to the upbuilding of the nation, to providing a 
sturdy middle class. Were the war to be won at the 
cost of obliterating small business, the price would be 
altogether too high. Tremendous concentration of in- 
dustrial power paves the way, first, for monopolies; 
second, for governmental control, to the point of totali- 
tarianism. Our all-out defense effort needs small busi- 
ness. The nation needs small business. Preservation of 
democracy needs small business. 

* 
Work today; plan for tomorrow. 
* 


Politeness Pointer 


The management of the Public Service Corp. of 
New Jersey has done a good job in training its 
many bus drivers to treat passengers courteously. But, 
as a resident of the State and an automobile driver to 
and from work, | have discovered that these men are 
not equally courteous to users of private cars. This is 
a mistake. Every corporation operating motor vehicles 
should teach every driver to observe punctiliously the 
rules of the road, to avoid giving autoists offense. My 
observation is that our leading oil companies have led 
the whole business field in this direction. It is ex- 
tremely rare for a gasoline-distributing tank not to 
keep closely to the right, not to give every passenger 
car opportunity to pass it. Companies enjoying a fran- 
chise to operate buses should impress upon drivers to 
he equally considerate. 

The morning on which this is written one Public 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Hitting the Defense Jackpot 


That’s what some small manufacturers are doing in Kansas City. 


How? By pooling themselves into a big, bidding corporation 


THE SMALL Mip-WEstT manufacturer at 
last has shoved his foot into the door 
to defense goods production—through 
a plan which may show the way for 
small plants elsewhere. 

Benjamin Franklin deserves some of 
the credit for it. He, it was, who said 
“united we stand, divided we fall.” 

Seizing upon Franklin’s neck-saving 
formula, a group of dogged and re- 
sourceful plant and machine shop own- 
ers in the Kansas City, Mo., area pooled 
themselves into a legally chartered cor- 
poration to qualify for bidding as a 
prime contractor and have just landed 
a Navy contract. 

Since the armament program swung 
out more than a year ago the small plant 
and shop owners had shuttled back and 
forth between their businesses and 
Washington. They cajoled, complained 
to and castigated OPM. They demand- 
ed compulsory split-ups of the con- 
tracts with the large manufacturers. 
They warned of direful dislocations of 
population, unemployment, demise of 
their payrolls. 

At the end of 12 months they had 
netted aching arches, high blood pres- 
sure, melancholia and no contracts. 


HOW IDEA GREW 


One Mid-Westerner whose arches, 
blood pressure and sanity remained 
regular was Lou E. Holland, Kansas 
City, president of the new Mid-West 
Central Associated Defense Industries, 
Inc., who looks upon the Navy con- 
tract the corporation received as just 
a starter. 

Holland himself made 13 trips to 
Washington before he took Franklin’s 
advice. He tried to persuade the Gov- 
ernment to do the same thing he is 
doing with his corporation. 

His first idea was for the Govern- 
ment to organize area pools of machine 
tools for spreading defense work. His 
idea embraced the principle of the 
British “bits and pieces” program, in- 
Joun WituiaMs is on the editorial staff of 
the Kansas City Szar. 
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By JOHN WILLIAMS 





Lou E. HoLiLanp 


cluding an assembly depot. Approach- 
ing the matter from still another angle, 
Holland insisted that Britons had 
learned that decentralized armament 
production offered a much more diff- 
cult target for enemy bombers. 

Bring a tank, for example, to Kan- 
sas City, dismantle it, call in the shop 
owners of the area, farm out contracts 
for making the various parts and then 
assemble them into tanks at the 
Government depot, Holland repeatedly 
proposed. 

“A sizable percentage of national 
defense work can be done by a well- 
organized utilization of existing plants, 
few of which are being permitted par- 
ticipation in the program because of 
their inability to make complete the 
items necessary in this emergency,” he 
told the defense commission as far 
back as last December. “Ninety per 
cent of the smaller plants will not be 
reached through the ordinary channels 
of defense contracting. 

“One day this preparation for war 
will be finished. If the Government 
continues to ignore small existing 
plants and to keep on building large, 
single-purpose plants, the finish of the 


program will find us with a greatly 
unbalanced industrial and economic 
picture.” 

OPM replied: “Wait, for sub-con. 
tracting is going to put the small man. 
ufacturer to work making defense 
goods.” 

Holland continued to make his trips 
to Washington, returning with his 
pockets cluttered with notes. He spent 
less and less time around defense pro- 
duction offices. He visited with Army 
and Navy officials, picking up all the 
information he could about needed ma- 
terial which he was sure could be made 
in the small shops. 

Back from one of these exploration 
trips, he telephoned 15 small manufac. 
turers who were getting no defense 
orders and were worrying about how 
long they were going to be able to 
keep going. He told them to hurry to 
his office in the City hall, Mayor John 
B. Gage of Kansas City having decided 
the City government should get “all 
the way” behind Holland in his fight. 

Holland laid a roll of blueprints he 
had brought back from Washington on 
the table. He explained, with the aid 
of the drawings, how simple it would 
be for them to make the technical Navy 
item by dividing up the work, each 
taking a part his shop could produce, 
and then assembling the parts. 


EQUAL SHARES 


He unfolded his plan for setting up 
a corporation so they jointly could bid 
on contracts which they had been un- 
able to do severally. The corporation’s 
stock would be divided equally among 
the member companies regardless of 
size. Any assessments that would be 
made after contracts were obtained 
would be on the basis of the money 
received from such contracts. 

As a young man Holland served an 
apprenticeship as a machinist. His 
deep love for good tools and machin- 
ery might be likened to a Kentucky 
colonel’s affection for fine horseflesh. 
He spends much time tinkering in his 
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own shop, or, rather, he did until late- 
ly, and out of his hobby have come 
several successful inventions. One of 
them is the Holland Electrolitic Etcher, 
a technical machine to perform etching 
by electricity instead of with acids. 

The etcher is widely used in Ameri- 
can and Canadian engraving plants. 
He also invented a rotary sprinkler 
which had a wide sale to golf clubs, 
city parks and homes with large lawns. 

After completing his training as a 
machinist he moved into the photo en- 
graving field. He is president of the 
Holland Engravirig Co. at Kansas City, 
which he formed 25 years ago. He re- 
signed as the superintendent of a large 
engraving plant to start his own com- 
pany so he could have more time for 
his interests outside his work. He 
makes boats, builds furniture and 
takes machines apart and rebuilds 
them for a hobby. 

With his broad knowledge of what 
machines could do it was an easy job 
for him to unscramble the formidable 
blueprints and show how a Navy bore 
sight could be reduced to a number of 
simple items. 

The group of men caught Mr. Hol- 


FORBES 


land’s enthusiasm. They appointed a 
committee of five to make the decision. 
Another group of plant owners was 
called in and taken over the same 
ground. They appointed a committee of 
five. It took them only a short time to 
return and inform Holland they were 
ready to go along with him. 

They set to work selecting the parts 
they could make and figuring a bid 
price. 


30 PLANTS COME IN 


Meantime Holland had the legal pa- 
pers drawn up to seek a corporation 
charter. The one issued by the State of 
Missouri provided for 1,000 shares of 
no par common stock to be issued on 
the basis of 10 shares to each partici- 
pating plant. Thirty plants have been 
admitted. There is room for 70 more 
and applications for membership are 
piled on Holland’s desk. 

A small administration fee was paid 
in, but still remains untouched in a 
bank. 

The bids were consolidated, a surety 
bond to cover the requirements for the 
total bid obtained, and back Holland 


flew to Washington for the crucial mo- 





VariaTions on the Holland plan 
(described on this page) are crop- 
ping up all over the country. In 
York, Pa., for instance, a dozen 
companies have pooled facilities 
and manpower to get Government 
contracts. The picture above shows 
leaders of the plan, officers of 
York Ice Machinery Corp., S. Mor- 
gan Smith Co., Read Machinery 
Co., putting their heads together 








Other Pool Plans 


to prepare a collective bid on gun 
carriages. This plan has been rec- 
ommended by OPM as a pattern 
for other industrial communities. 

In Sacramento, Calif., small 
manufacturers are forming associa- 
tions, and pooling their resources, 
as a means of getting orders. The 
associations are inspired by A. P. 
Giannini, chairman of the board 
of the Bank of America. 








ment of his dream. ‘he bid was sub- 
mitted and he returned to Kansas City 
for an anxious wait. 

Two weeks later the new corpora- 
tion was notified its bid of $268,776.45 
for Naval bore sights, used to true up 
Navy cannons, had been accepted. 
Drawings for the patterns were rushed 
to Kansas City and they are just being 
completed. 

Delivery must be completed in 330 
days. Sixteen shops are working on the 
contract. Deliveries and payments are 
to be made every 30 days, the Govern- 
ment sending one check to the corpo- 
ration. 

The whole thing has been done on a 
sound business basis, the local banks 
handling any needed financing. A por- 
tion of the money coming in on the 
contract will go into an operating fund 
on a pay-as-you-go basis to expand the 
corporation’s operations. 

Arrangements have been made to 
use the first money to employ a full- 
time engineer to co-ordinate the plants 
into groups for prime contract bidding 
on other defense articles. The engineer 
will aid Holland in analyzing blue- 
prints and grouping the plants. 

Holland believes every community 
can duplicate the plan and save its 
small industries. In the Kansas City 
area, where it is known as the “Hol- 
land plan,” there is doubt Holland 
himself can be duplicated. 


“BETTER BUSINESS” MAN 


Holland is the only three-time presi- 
dent of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World and is a former 
president of the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus. He is a former president 
of the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce and in the 20’s persuaded Kan- 
sas City business men to invest $450,- 
000 a year for five years in a campaign 
to obtain new industries. 

His extra curricular business activi- 
ties inspired this glowing tribute in the 
Kansas City Star: 

“There are two reasons for the fact 
Lou Holland deserves such unusual 
credit for the things he has done in 
his life. One is that he is a self-made 
man, if there ever was such an indi- 
vidual. The other is that every good 
thing in his business career, every 
step he has taken up the ladder, has 
come through his desire to help some- 
one else, with no thought of his per- 
sonal gains in the matter.” 

That frank Mid-Western appraisal 
of the native son of Parma, N. Y., 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Flying Boxcars 


More and more freight is flying through the air, 


pointing the way to a post-war air express boom 


By FRANK J. TAYLOR 


OUT OF THE SKY above Sacramento 
Air Depot slipped a huge transport 
marked with the U. S. Army Air Corps 
insignia and the letters SAAD which 
indicated that it was a San Antonio 
Air Depot plane. As the craft roared 
to a stop a ground crew maneuvered 
a tractor-drawn trailer alongside. The 
door of the fuselage was flung open. 
The interior was filled with wooden 
boxes securely fastened. The cargo was 
quickly taken off, the plane reloaded, 
and soon was in the air again, Texas 
bound, via Santa Monica, Calif., and 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Its hurry-up, 3,000-mile freight-car- 
rying flight from San Antonio to Sac- 
ramento and back, dropping cargo at 
waypoints, was just another day’s 
work for the 50th Transport Wing of 
the Army Air Corps. These “pack 
horses of the air” pick up Army cargo 
and drop it anywhere between Alaska 
and Cuba, between Newfoundland and 
Panama, and do it in a hurry. Last 
year the Wing flew 2,878,073 ton-miles 
without an accident. 


NEW TYPE OF DISTRIBUTION 


When the defense emergency is over, 
and planes and pilots are available, a 
lot of cargo that travels today on 
wheels will take wings. Already sev- 
eral aircraft manufacturers have “fly- 
ing boxcars” on the drafting boards 
or in the mock-up stage, ready to push 
ahead when defense orders cease. And 
surveys already underway point to a 
revolution in merchandise distribution 
throughout the country, when air 
freight becomes an inexpensive daily 
service. 

The Army now has 50 freight planes 
and hopes to have 200 more by the 
end of the year. It has four air depots. 
Besides those at Sacramento and San 
Antonio, there are depots at Fairfield, 





Frank J. Taytor, a free-style, roving re- 
porter of the American scene, has been a 
war correspondent and advertising man. He 
has several books to his credit. 
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Ohio, and Middlefield, Pa. And soon 
there will be two more, at Mobile, Ala., 
and Ogden, Utah. All are operated by 
the 50th Transport Wing, created in 
1935 because it was found impossible 
to keep spare parts for every kind of 
military plane at every field. Yet new 
parts are constantly needed, and in a 
hurry. 

A typical run is from Santa Monica, 
to take airplane parts from the Doug- 
las factory to Savannah Airbase via 





Flying boxcars have already 
established themselves as a 
definite segment of the Amer- 
ican distribution system. Rail- 
way (Air) Express gross rev- 
enue and tonnage for August 
were the largest in the history 
of the 14-year-old service, in- 
creasing 43% over August, 
1940. Total shipment weight 
amounted to 1,130,422 pounds, 
more than 50% higher than 
the same period of last year. 











San Antonio, returning to Sacramento 
by way of Paterson, N. J., with air- 
plane engines for delivery to the West 
Coast. 

As Major Ralph Moore, executive 
officer of SAAD at Sacramento, put it, 
“We’re busting bottlenecks in the de- 
livery of defense material.” 

The Wing’s cargo hauling is this 
country’s first large-scale demonstra- 
tion of the possibilities of moving 
freight by air. It is finding the answers 
to such technical problems as how to 
load and unload heavy cargoes, how 
to tie bulky goods down so that they 
will not shift during flight, and what 
type of plane makes the best freight 
carrier. 

Commercial airline operators are 
keeping close watch on the Army’s air 
freight activities. Attempts at commer- 
cial air freighting in the U. S. have 


been short-lived. In 1925 Henry Ford, 
then building tri-motored ships, flew 
parts from his Detroit factory to Chi. 
cago and Buffalo, but later he abruptly 
quit the aviation field. In 1936, TWA 
launched a flying boxcar service be. 
tween New York and Chicago, but 
gave it up after a few weeks. Air Fer. 
ries, Ltd., bridged San Francisco Bay 
in 1931, with a ten-minute merchandise 
service between San Francisco and 
Oakland, but it was discontinued. Air 
Express Corporation operated briefly 
a non-stop Los Angeles-New York ser. 
vice in 1932. But air freighting didn’t 
make money. 

Today, however, hopes are buoyed 
by the success of flying freight lines in 
northern Canada, Central and South 
America, and Alaska. Last July Univer. 
sal Air Freight Corporation launched 
a new air cargo service, picking up 
small packages, bunching them, dis. 
patching them over existing airlines in 
cargo compartments, and delivering 
them at rates one-third lower than reg- 
ular air express. 


EMERGENCY HALTS OPERATION 


Early this year Air Cargo, Inc., was 
established by American Airlines, East- 
ern Air Lines, Transcontinental and 
Western Air, and United Air Lines. 
The door was left open for the 13 
smaller lines to join in ownership if 
they desire. Air Cargo proposed to 
operate freighters over existing air- 
lines, using interchangeable transport 
equipment. But it soon found that 
neither sufficient pilots nor cargo 
planes were available because of the 
defense emergency. 

Air Cargo therefore is marking time 
with surveys, to find out how much air 
freight is in the offing and what kinds 
of planes will be needed to handle it. 
Before Air Cargo was_ established 
United Air Lines’ freight hunters, by 
calling on the heads of concerns in the 
Chicago area alone, had found 17,564,- 
000 pounds of cargo that would be 
switched to air freight annually at dou- 
ble surface freight rates existing at that 
time. 

Meanwhile, the 350 transport planes 
operated by the airlines primarily for 
air mail and passengers are handling 
almost as much heavy freight as the 
Army does. Most of this is machinery 
parts being rushed to defense industry 
plants;. the remainder is chiefly print- 
ed matter, clothing. electroplates and 
valuable papers. Seats or berths intend- 
ed for passengers are often stacked 
with emergency freight for defense. 
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One day last Spring on far-away 
Wake Island in the Pacific, a 500- 
pound crankshaft snapped in a Diesel 
engine supplying power for a Navy 
project. The nearest available replace- 
ment part was at Harvey, IIl—7,000 
miles away, six weeks by train and 
boat. The Navy ordered it shipped by 
air, and in six days the new crankshaft 
was functioning on the job. 

In Burbank, Cal., the Lockheed Air- 
craft factory ran out of aluminum tub- 
ing needed for a hurry-up military job. 
The nearest source of supply was the 
Alcoa plant near Pittsburgh—five days 
away by fastest ground service. Lock- 
heed found that United Air Lines had 
a reserve plane in Chicago. Seats were 
hurriedly removed; late that night it 
took off with a ton of tubing and 
reached Burbank the next afternoon. 
Similar examples of emergency com- 
mercial air freight are numerous. 

But not all air cargo consists of 
emergency shipments. San Francisco 
growers last Winter moved 28 tons of 
gardenias to eastern markets by air. 
Crabs packed in dry ice at Seattle are 
flown daily to Los Angeles and Chi- 
eago. Airline officials think such ship- 
ments foreshadow a profitable food 
cargo movement in perishable fruits 
and vegetables eastbound from Cali- 
fornia. 


MANY PROBLEMS AHEAD 


Knotty problems must be solved, 
however, before air freight can come 
into its own. At present, surface pick- 
up and delivery costs half as much as 
transport by air across the country. 
Technical sticklers abound—how to 
load and unload heavy cargoes quick- 
ly, how to secure them against shifting 
during flight. One of the heaviest com- 
modities handled is airplane engines, 
whose high center of gravity makes 
them a cargo the pilot dreads. “Mis- 
ter, if one ever came loose in bumpy 
weather she’d go right through the side 
of the ship,” a pilot told me. 

Designers are also trying to deter- 
mine what type of plane is the most 
economical air freighter—a craft of 
great load capacity making 150 miles 
an hour, or a smaller, faster plane of- 
fering more runs per day. 

The Army, in operating our first 
large-scale, all-freight airline, is work- 
ing out some of these “bugs.” Air Car- 
go is studying others, while designers, 
despite defense demands, are planning 
the flying freight car of tomorrow. 
Douglas is laying out a plane that is 
expected to carry freight at rates com- 
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... goes cargo vital to defense 


parable to those of the railroads and 
truck lines. Even now their recently 
completed 70-passenger B-19 bomber 
—the world’s largest plane, with 7,000- 
mile cruising range—could be convert- 
ed into a transoceanic freighter mak- 
ing three round trips to England a 
week with an 18-ton load. 

Consolidated’s four-motored B-24 
bomber could carry 10 tons of com- 
mercial cargo on 4,000-mile hops at 
300 miles an hour. The company’s en- 
gineers are designing a freight-carry- 
ing counterpart to be put into produc- 
tion as soon as emergency orders are 
completed. 


Charles H. Bobb, an aircraft broker 
who deals in cargo planes, has de- 
signed a ship with a hinged nose that 
allows a ramp to drop to the ground. 
over which loading trucks can be driv- 
en directly into the plane’s cargo com- 
partment. 

According to President W. A. Pat- 
terson of United Air Lines, which has 
carried more cargo than any other do- 
mestic line, “Air cargo will expand 
after this war, just as the air mail did 
after the last. From the distribution 
point of view, air freight lines will in 
the next decade make this country 
shrink to the size of Pennsvlvania.” 
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America’s Rubber Farms 


The guayule shrub, as rubbery as the tropical rubber plant, is being grown 
right here in California. It may lead us to the path of self-sufficiency 


Out 1n Cairornia there is a short, 
bushy plant that many people believe 
is the best answer yet to the rubber 
man’s prayer. 

The United States consumes 60% of 
the world’s rubber, but some other part 
of the world has been supplying it over 
a 10,000-mile supply line. If this coun- 
try should become involved in a for- 
eign war, only by the grace of God 
and a powerful American Navy could 
that line of communications be kept 
open. A modern army travels on rub- 
ber as well as on its stomach. 

Since the Lord helps those who help 
themselves, many people believe we 
can self-help our needs at home easier 
than policing a supply line that reaches 
half way around the world. To this 
end, a number of synthetic rubbers are 
already in active production, most of 
which are made from petroleum prod- 
ucts and show great promise. But in 
the Salinas Valley, California, one big 
corporation at least is proving that this 
vital defense product can be taken 
from plant life grown right here in 
our own backyard. 

Unlike the East Indian Hevea tree, 
from which our present rubber supply 
is extracted, ihis native rubber is from 
a spreading little shrub of about a 
pound weight. It is known as guayule. 
Under the supervision of Dr. W. B. 
McCallum, the Intercontinental Rub- 
ber Co. has been growing guayule on 
150 farms scattered through New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Texas and California. 

It is a native of Mexico, where it 
grows wild. Since its possibilities were 
discovered, Intercontinental has set up 
three plants in Mexico to extract rub- 
ber from it in its natural wild state. 
About 8,000,000 pounds were import- 
ed from that country last year. 

Guayule was never cultivated in 


Mexico, but McCallum quit the Uni- 





Ross L. HoLMAN is a farmer, a former editor 
of a farm magazine and a contributor in the 
past two-and-a-half years to 100 magazines. 
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versity of Arizona to see what he could 
do with it in the U. S. A. On the 150 
farms where he has tried it he finds 
that it responds splendidly to cultiva- 
tion and, through innumerable trials 
and experiments, he has multiplied its 
rubber possibilities several times. 

To improve it he first tried out thou- 
sands of crosses, but guayule simply 
would not respond to cross-breeding. 
He then resorted to selection. Every 
time he found a plant high in rubber 
content he saved the seed. By a tedious 
process of elimination, he finally set- 
tled on the four best strains. 


TESTED IN FOUR STATES 


With these better varieties and by 
improved methods of extraction he has 
stepped up the available rubber in the 
plant from 5% to 23% and believes 
that some new varieties he now has 
will yield 30%. He says that acre for 
acre guayule will now produce as much 
rubber as the East Indian plantations. 

While Dr. McCallum has tested it in 
four states, many authorities believe 
that it can be successfully produced 


Guayule seeds are first planted in nursery beds, later uprooted and transplanted to fields 


anywhere in the South where cotton 
will grow well. On experimental trials, 
however, it has done its best work in 
the Salinas Valley of California where 
Intercontinental now has a half-mil- 
lion-dollar processing plant. This fac. 
tory has capacity of six tons a day, and 
the finished rubber has stood up well 
in tires and other products in which 
it was used. 

From a defense standpoint there has 
been a lot of controversy as to whether 
guayule can be of much value in the 
present emergency. Dr. McCallum in- 
sists that 40,000 farmers growing 100 
acres each can make this country en- 
tirely independent of foreign supplies. 
The catch in it is that it takes four 
years for this plant to store enough 
rubber for economical manufacture. 
In that time a well-cultivated crop 
would produce 1,200 pounds of raw 
rubber per acre. At 8 years the yield 
would be 2,400, and at 10 years— 
when the plant reaches its saturation 
point—it would be 3,000. 

Dr. David Spence, a_ well-known 
chemist engaged in guayule research, 
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believes that in an emergency the seed 
can be sowed thick on the ground to 
yield in 10 months 1,000 pounds of 
rubber per acre. His experiments have 
definitely established that plants con- 
taining 6% rubber can be produced 
in that time. Department of Agriculture 
officials agree that rubber can be pro- 
cessed from guayule in one year, but 
doubt that in so short a time more than 
350 pounds per acre can be secured. 
At this yield the cost would be heavy, 
but in an all-out emergency might be 
justifiable. 

Guayule has one distinct advantage 
over synthetic rubbers. It is a farm 
crop and would provide a new source 
of revenue for many Southern farmers. 
It does well on marginal lands and in 
many tests was found to be a soil im- 
prover. One farmer who grew soybeans 
after a harvesting of guayule had a 
yield three times as great as that on 
adjoining land. 


ONE COSTLY MISTAKE 
Back in 1931, when Dr. McCallum 


was working hardest on guayule, he 
induced a number of farm owners in 
the Salinas Valley to put out about 
6,000 acres of this shrub. Foreign rub- 
ber had been selling at a dollar a 
pound, and at that price farmers 
plunged in, seeing visions and dream- 
ing dreams of new farm wealth. But 
after the plantings were well started 
foreign rubber nose-dived to three 
cents a pound and all hopes of Santa 
Claus profits collapsed. Many pro- 
ducers plowed under their guayule in 
disgust and sowed other crops. McCal- 
lum begged them to hold on for a re- 
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vived market, and some of them did. 
A few stuck it out until the price re- 
turned to 20 cents, and made a hand- 
some profit. Some, however, sold their 
crops at a much lower price and still 
made money. One Salinas farmer mar- 
keted his 98-acre yield at 11 cents, got 
$4,000 and paid off the mortgage on 
his ranch. 

When sown for cultivation, guayule 
seed are first planted thickly in nur- 
sery beds and covered with a thin layer 
of sand. After one year the seedlings 
from this planting are uprooted and 
gathered by special machinery. They 
are transplanted to the field where a 
planter sets out six rows at a time in 
checkered formation to permit cross- 
cultivation. An acre will ordinarily 
take 8,000 seedlings. 

The plants store rubber at the rate 
of about 300 to 320 pounds a year. 
Although Winter rains are essential, 
dry Summers encourage the storing of 
rubber. The rate of increase slows 
down the seventh year and though the 
saturation point is reached in the tenth, 
the plant will live on for 50 years. 

Now while guayule rubber and that 
of the East Indies are both of vegetable 
origin, the methods of processing are 
radically different. In the East Indies 
the milky rubber fluid is secured from 
the Hevea tree by tapping. A diagonal 
cut is made in the bark of the tree and 
a vessel set underneath to catch the 
fluid as it drips. This fluid, known as 
latex, is gathered up, curdled like milk, 
the curds rolled into rubber sheets and 
shipped to manufacturing plants to be 
made into tires and other products. 

To get rubber from guayule the 


Chopped fine, guayule is pulverized in a rotating drum; wood pulp sinks, while rubber rises 





whole plant is jerked up by the roots 
and chopped fine in the field by spe- 
cial machinery. The shredded pieces 
are blown into large tank trucks and 
hauled to the factory and pulverized in 
a rotating drum containing smooth 
pebbles and water. In a settling tank 
the wood pulp sinks to the bottom, the 
rubber rises to the top and is skimmed 
off like cream. The rubber is then 
placed in trays and dried under vacu- 
um, pressed into cakes of 100 pounds 


_ each and shipped to manufacturers. 


GUAYULE VS. SYNTHETICS 


It has been conclusively proved that 
guayule rubber can do the job that the 
Hevea product has been doing. The 
most controversial problems involved 
are (1) whether it can do it more eco- 
nomically, and (2) whether it can sub- 
stitute for it more effectively than the 
synthetic rubbers now being made. 

On the first point the question, of 
course, hinges on how cheaply guayule 
can be grown and processed, and how 
high the East Indian product is going 
to be sold. Since Intercontinental has 
been financing research and experi- 
ments on guayule, its rubber content 
through selection has not only been 
stepped up from 5% to more than 
20%, but improved machine planting, 
cultivation and harvesting have cut the 
labor cost immensely. But even at that, 
Department of Agriculture investi- 
gators insist that it cannot, at present 
overall costs, compete successfully with 
the Hevea product. It points out that 
during the decade from 1930 to 1939 
the average price for ribbed smoked 
sheet on the New York market was 
12.4 cents a pound. 

“The most optimistic cost estimate 
for guayule made so far by any com- 
petent individual,” says the D. of A., 
“is 11.4 cents a pound on a seven-year 
basis, without including any interest 
on capital investment, profit to com- 
pany, or freight or handling charges 
on rubber.” 

The report goes on to show that 
total costs would not be less than 18 
cents a pound as compared with regu- 
lar smoked sheet rubber at 12.4. The 
Department does admit, however, that 
guayule offers distinct possibilities as 
an emergency product. 

While this report is discouraging on 
the face of present comparative costs, 
Dr. Spence counters with the statement 
that guayule manufacturing expenses 
have not only been vastly reduced by 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Why Competitive Bidding? 


Experience shows intent of SEC rule not achieved. 


mall investor bein ocked out” on new bond issues 
Small estor b “locked out” bond 


FIVE SHORT MONTHS have pretty well 
proven the fallacy of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission’s ruling requir- 
ing competitive bidding for public 
utility securities. 

The recent American Telephone & 
Telegraph financing, in which three in- 
surance companies bought $90,000,000 
worth of bonds. culminates a series of 
similar, if less spectacular, deals which 
have shifted more than $100,000,000 
worth of prime securities from the 
hands of thousands of small investors 
into the portfolios of four large insti- 
tutional buyers. 

In the A. T. & T. case, 80% of the 
old bonds had been held by smaller 
insurance companies, trust funds, pen- 
sion funds and scattered individual in- 
vestors. Only a.very small percentage 
had been held by the three large life 
insurance companies which made the 
successful bid. 

Ninety-nine different insurance com- 
panies held the old issues of the New 
York State Electric and Gas bonds. 
which were sold to the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of America. They 
had been distributed in 32 States. 
Canada, and abroad. 

Other instances are similar. 


SMALL INVESTOR AFFECTED 
The SEC made the ruling over the 


protests of investment bankers, insur- 
ance company executives, security 
dealers and investors. Its reasoning 
was that there was a concentration of 
power in the hands of traditional in- 
vestment banking houses which should 
be broken up. Theoretically, this rea- 
soning may have been sound. But ac- 
tual experience has now shown that the 
fears expressed if the rule was im- 
posed were. if anything, too conserva- 
tive. 

Unless the ruling is changed, thou- 
sands of small investors are going to 
be deprived of the right to buy these 


Wituiam F. Brooxs is Managing Editor of 
Forses. 
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prime securities; the system of invest- 
ment banking, which is and always has 
been an essential cog in our economic 
structure, will fold up without an ade- 
quate substitute to take over its func- 
tions; and another blow will have been 
struck at the free enterprise system. 


DISRUPTION AHEAD 


The leading life insurance companies 
—even those who have bought these 
securities under the competitive bid- 
ding ruling—forsesee the disruption 
which is ahead. In response to a re- 
quest for a statement, Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, president of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., said: 

“When the SEC was considering the 
recommendation of its Public Utilities 
Division for the adoption of a rule re- 
quiring competitive bidding in the sale 
of securities of registered public utility 
holding companies. the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. was asked if it cared 
to express its opinion. The Metropolitan 
thereupon, under date of January 18th. 
1941, filed with the SEC a brief of 
some 17 typewritten pages, vigorously 
opposing the adoption of the proposed 
rule as being detrimental to the inter- 
ests of investors generally and demor- 
alizing to the investment banking in- 
dustry. 

“At the hearing before the SEC on 
the subject, F. W. Ecker, vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.. 


appeared and reiterated the opposition 


of the company. 

“Notwithstanding this and other op- 
position, the rule was adopted. 

“When, a few weeks ago, the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Co. de- 
termined to offer a large issue of bonds 
for competitive bidding, the Metropol- 
itan was confronted with the question 
as to whether, in view of its opposition 
to competitive bidding, it should ab- 
stain from entering this field or wheth- 
er in the interests of its 29,000,000 
policyholders it should endeavor to 
purchase a substantial amount of a 


prime investment of this character. In 
recognition of its primary duty to its 
policyholders, it chose the latter course. 
Its opposition to the principle of com. 
petitive bidding for corporate securi- 
ties, however, remains unchanged.” 

Smaller life insurance companies 
are, if possible, more concerned. They 
foresee their inability to compete in 
these big purchases. They say they 
have helped to provide capital for busi- 
ness enterprise through the years and 
now will have to sit and see the best 
issues go into the portfolios of a few 
big companies. They see themselves 
getting chances to buy only second- 
rate investments. They fear they will 
be deprived of the services of the in- 
vestment banking system, which they 
can’t afford to duplicate. 


MORE PRIVATE SALES 


The big companies sympathize with 
the small companies in this viewpoint 
because they are selfishly concerned 
with preserving the unrivaled record 
of the whole institution of life insur- 
ance and want nothing to happen 
which will reflect on this record. 

The situation is all the more serious. 
too, because private sale of new securi- 
ties already has swept whole blocks of 
investments off the market. In the four 
years from 1935 through 1939, ap- 
proximately $2,500,000,000 worth of 
new securities were sold by private sale 
instead of public offering. About $1.- 
750,000,000 of this represented refund: 
ing of outstanding issues. Thus, the 
general investing public had about 
$1,250.000,000 of its bonds retired and 
had no chance to buy the new bonds 
which replaced them. 

Other SEC rulings which proved un 
workable were changed. It is to be 
hoped that the Public Utilities Division 
of the SEC has now seen enough of 
competitive bidding to realize that it 
is not in the interest of the American 
investing public; that, in fact. it is 
doing a disservice. 
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Bror DAHLBERG 


A REVOLUTION is brewing at Middle 
River, just outside of historic Balti- 
more—a revolution in low-cost hous- 
ing. 

It grows out of the development of 
a new type of house which Glenn L. 
Martin, the plane producer, is building 
there for his workers. Four-and-a-half- 
room units, with complete plumbing. 
heating and refrigerating facilities. the 
houses can be put up in 35 man-hours. 
Already, 300 of the new-type houses 
have been built and occupied at Mid- 
dle River; 300 more are under con- 
struction. According to housing au- 
thorities, the new type of house is ideal 
for defense today, for the public to- 
morrow. 

The low cost is achieved through the 
use of new materials and new, mass- 
production methods, developed by The 
Celotex Corp. The wall material is 
“Cemesto,” a cane fibre insulation 
board, sealed with a special bitustatic 
compound between two layers of asbes- 
tos and cement. Though light in weight. 
it is thick enough to be used as a sin- 
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Unique building materials and methods 
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Housing for Thirteen 
Million Families 


By DON SAMSON 


gle wall material, replacing eight or 
ten separately applied layers, such as 
sheathing, lath, paper and plaster. It 
requires no paint or decoration, inside 
or out, except for occasional trim. 

The roof of the house is covered 
with specially formed sheets of Celo- 
tex insulation board, seven feet long 
and 15 inches wide, which are incased 
in an asphalt roofing felt. They re- 
quire no under-sheathing and can be 
applied to roof areas much faster than 
ordinary shingles. 


INTERLOCKING FEATURES 


Most of the house parts are produced 
at the mill, then assembled at the build- 
ing site; first a skeleton wood frame. 
then the walls, the roof, window frames 
and other fixtures including a tile- 
trimmed bath and an electric refriger- 
ator. Interlocking features, in all parts. 
provide protection against both heat 
and cold. One building engineer de- 
clares the house is better insulated 
than many $10,000 homes. 

Though it fills a vital defense need, 
the “Cemesto” house is no emergency 
shelter. On the contrary, it is a durable 
structure. designed for long life and 
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comfort, which, incidentally, can be 
demounted at small cost and moved to 
a new location. It is, in short, the pet 
project of a man who wanted to de- 
velop a house within the reach of those 
13,000,000 families with annual in- 
comes not above the $1,500 bracket. 

That man is ruddy-faced, bright- 
eyed Bror Dahlberg, able president of 
The Celotex Corp., who was brought 
to this country from Sweden when he 
was a small boy. Shortly after the 
family arrived, his father died. He had 
been an artist, in comfortable circum- 
stances, who had wanted his son to 
have a good education. But Bror was 
too ambitious to spend much time in 
formal schooling. He wanted to get out 
in the world; and when he was 13, he 
got a job as an elevator operator. 

He studied stenography at night 
(the typewriter was just coming into 
general use in those days) and became 
a railroad clerk, then a traffic man, 
furniture manufacturer and builder. 

The rapidly diminishing supply of 
timber for lumber, and a terrific urge 
to go into business for himself, started 
him off on the experiments which re- 
sulted in the unique Celotex products. 





. . . produce this trim home for the low-income family 
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Mouth Piece 


Dictaphone Corp. has just got out a 
clever sales promotion piece called 
“Intimate Notebook of an Executive 
Secretary.” Printed on shorthand note- 
book stock, in typewriter type, it re- 
veals the trials and tribulations of a 
secretary before the boss sees the light, 
buys a dictaphone. Goofy little line 
drawings point up the story, which 
outlines all the advantages of the ma- 
chine. 


Scrap for Planes 

Biggest criticism of the campaign 
for old aluminum pots and pans is 
that the slogan “for defense” is mis- 
leading. Critics say that the old alumi- 
num merely goes into the making of 
new pots and pans. But J. A. Toleik, 
manager of the Hytensil Aluminum 
Co., Chicago, Ill., now reveals the per- 
fection of a process by which these old 
pots and pans can be converted into 
an alloy which meets Army and Navy 
specifications for aircraft parts for- 
merly made from virgin aluminum 
only. Details of the process are secret, 
but the Civil Aeronautics Board al- 
ready has approved the use of scrap 
in hytensilite aircraft parts. 


Thirty Themes 


Wheeler, Kight and Gainey, Inc., 
the advertising agency, has drawn up 
a little chart to help manufacturers un- 
cover new copy themes for the dura- 
tion. The chart lists 30 things to ad- 
vertise besides products. Some of them: 
Changes in policy, special services, 
contests, new uses for products, field 
trials and demonstrations, recognition 
and awards, research activities. 


Tip to Employers 

Many employers, anticipating lay- 
offs due to material shortages or other 
reasons, are worried about workers 
who must be laid off. But Federal Se- 
curity Administrator Paul V. McNutt 
announces that many of these workers 
can be placed in other positions if 
employers take that necessary “stitch 
in time.” The stitch: As soon as a 
shortage of materials or curtailment 
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order indicates a layoff in the near fu- 
ture, employers should report the prob- 
lem to the nearest State employment 
office. According to McNutt, this is 
the first step in obtaining Government 
action to determine the possibility of 
utilizing the plant and its workers for 
defense production. 


Bank Notes 


Several Ohio banks are promoting 
the sale of defense bonds and gaining 
a lot of goodwill by distributing (free) 
to customers a transparent, lusteroid 
vial with a dime slot for steady saving. 
Created by a Dayton bank official and 
manufactured by the DeLuxe Display 
Service of that city, the savings vials 
show the name of the bank which dis- 
tributes them, in addition to the pledge 
of allegiance to the flag and a call to 
buy bonds. Another goodwill builder 


for banks, recently copyrighted by 
William R. Peer, Milwaukee, and now 
being used in a number of banks, is an 
educational quiz booklet entitled, 
“What Is Your Banking I.Q.?” Sent 
out with monthly statements, distrib. 
uted in the bank lobbies, mailed to 
prospective accounts and used in 
schoolrooms to increase knowledge of 
future depositors, the booklet contains 
answers to almost all banking prob. 
lems and paves the way to new busi- 
ness by describing helpful services. 


Goodbye, Glare 


A new chemical process takes the 
reflection out of glass. This means that 
streaks of glare can be taken out of 
shop windows, picture frames, ma- 
chine dials, other glass surfaces. The 
process, which grows out of research 
in television at RCA, is simple enough. 





CoMMON in business is the waste 
of stationery, other office supplies. 
With the cost of these items mount- 
ing rapidly, office managers might 
give more attention to curbing this 
waste. 

Here are seven ways to do it, 
and without resorting to “false 
economy”: 

1. Use the most economical type 
of paper for every job. Plain white 
paper, for instance, is less expen- 
sive than departmental stationery. 
And this, in turn, is cheaper than 
company letterhead stock. 

2. Encourage the “scratch pad” 
habit. If a worker doesn’t have a 
scratch pad on his desk, he is prob- 
ably doing some expensive doo- 
dling. 

3. Don’t make more carbon 
copies of letters, or records, than 
is absolutely necessary. Excess 
copies take up space in files, as 
well as run up paper costs. 





Stationery Waste Can Be 
Curbed: Here’s How 


4. Keep a close watch on the 
number of pencils used. Em- 
ployees, unintentionally, carry off 
pencils, leave them at home. One 
company recently staged a “Bring 
back my pencil to me” campaign, 
recovered enough for several 
weeks’ needs. 

5. Be sure that paper clips are 
used not once, but several times, 
until they lose their clipping 
qualities, before they are thrown 
away. Rubber bands, too, should 
be used again and again, also car- 
bon paper. 

6. Be sure that workers get the 
most out of typewriter ribbons. 
The life of a ribbon depends, 
largely, on how well workers take 
care of their typewriters. 

7. Buy in large lots whenever 
possible, for discounts can often 
be had on volume purchases. How- 
ever, beware of overstocking on 
little used items. 
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Glass surfaces are exposed to hydro- 
fuoric acid vapor; this etches away a 
small amount of the surface, leaving a 
thin, transparent film of calcium fluo- 
ride. This film, though almost invisible, 
does away with all reflection. It with- 
stands hard rubbing and washing, even 
with chemicals, without impairment. 


So Old, They’re New 


This can be said of the nails now 
being produced by the Tremont Nail 
Co., Wareham, Mass. The company has 
gone back to making the kind of nails 
it made over a hundred years ago. 
They are square, cut out of genuine 
wrought iron. Says the company: Tests 
show these old-type nails have greater 
resistance to corrosion, 72% more 
holding qualities than the steel-wire 
nails generally used today. 


Exhibit’s ABC 


The importance of being earnest 
with presentations of industrial ex- 
hibits is stressed in a brochure entitled, 
“A Primer for Industrial Exhibitors,” 
just published by The Association of 
National Advertisers, Inc., New York 
City. The “mechanics” of trade shows, 
exhibits, fairs and expositions are 
thoroughly covered in the primer un- 
der such headings as: How to select 
the right shows, how to choose exhibit 
space, how to promote attendance, 
how to ship and set up the exhibit, 
how to operate it and how to follow 
up prospects. 


Milk of Kindness 


“We, too, have salesmen calling on 
the trade, and we hope they receive a 
cordial welcome from our customers.” 
So reads a little card, handed to sales- 
men calling at offices of the Borden 
Co., which believes that public rela- 
tions should begin at home. “We are 
glad to have you call,” the card con- 
tinues. “Make yourself at home. If you 
can tell us something new, or show us 
how your products can help us do a 
better job, we shall appreciate it.” A 
sketch of Elsie, the famous Borden 


cow, adds a novel touch to the invi- 
tation. 


Frozen Deliveries 


Success sometimes creates problems. 
This holds true for the fast-growing 
frosted food industry, where the de- 
velopment of 18,000 retail outlets cre- 
ated need for a truck which could 
transport frozen food, keep it at sub- 
zero temperature at all times. The 
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H-2-Oasis 


A SELF-CONTAINED, centralized 
low-cost water-producing unit 
is being put into use by a grow- 
ing number of companies. It’s 
the new water collection system 
of the Ranney Water Collection 
Corp., New York City, and it 
promises to revolutionize time- 
worn methods (wells, dams, 
etc.) of obtaining water. First, 
a big concrete chamber control 
room is sunk into the ground 
and sealed at the bottom. From 
this chamber, a “collector” 
shaft (Fig. 1) is plunged deep 
into the soil (sand or gravel) 
and through vents in this shaft 
screen pipes, 200-300 feet long, 
dart out horizontally (Fig. 2). 
They collect clean, cold water, 
says Ranney, at a cost of only 
%4 to 11% cents per 1,000 gal- 
lons and insure steady supply. 
































problem faced W. L. Morrison, in- 
ventor of the Deepfreeze system, but 
it didn’t stump him for long. He in- 
vented a new type of refrigerated mo- 
tor truck, now being manufactured 
and marketed by the Henney Motor. 
Co., Freeport, Ill. The truck has two 
compartments which preserve food in- 
definitely. The compartments each 
contain four regulation Deepfreeze 
cylinders, with a 36 cubic foot total 
capacity. A larger unit (capacity of 
76 cubic feet) is being considered for 
long distance hauling. 


Duck Soup 


When the Romanoff Caviar Co., 
New York City, maker of bouillon 
cubes, found many of its cubes stick- 
ing to compressing and wrapping ma- 
chines, it didn’t know what to do. But 
Carrier Corp., accustomed to unusual 
problems, did know what to do. It 
installed conditioning units along the 
Romanoff bouillon line and the prob- 
lem was solved. 


Nitrogen Note 

Nitrogen is seeping into a growing 
number of industrial uses. The latest 
of these is in the making of iron and 
steel, where its use is said to give the 
metals a rust-proof quality, in addition 
to greater strength, ductility and elas- 


ticity. When iron or steel is prepared 
in either blast furnace or Bessemer 
converter, calcium cyanimid is poured 
into the batch of molten metal. In- 
tense heat of the metal releases nitro- 
gen from the calcium cyanimid, which 
in turn decreases the amount of sul- 
phur and oxygen in the iron or steel 
and results in rust-proof quality. 


Tomorrow's House 


In a little booklet, just issued by 
Revere Copper and Brass, Paul Nelson, 
the famous architect, tells how tomor- 
row’s housewife may be able to buy a 
living room, bedroom or kitchen, as 
she now buys a piece of furniture. 
Says Nelson: “A truck will drive up 
to her house, and after electrical and 
plumbing facilities are disconnected, 
the old room will be taken away anda 
new one installed in its place, ready 
for living. What we know of mass-pro- 
duction could easily be applied to 
making such housing units.” 


“Window” Blocks 


Pittsburgh Corning Corp. has devel- 
oped a transparent glass building 
block, for use where some outside 
vision is desired through panels of 
non-transparent glass blocks. In fac- 
tories, for example, use of the block 
would prevent that “shut-in” feeling. 
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“DEFEAT of the Axis” is reaflirmed as 
the foremost policy of the American 
Government. Last lingering hopes that 
the U. S. can do so without fighting 
are vanishing rapidly with Russian de- 
terioration. No longer will such hopes 
be voiced in public utterances of 
Washington officials; they have been 
abandoned in private conversations for 
many weeks. 

Blunt summary: of the situation from 
another angle is the fact that a nation 
dedicated to spend $65 billions on 
armaments is under strongest econom- 
ic compulsion to put the products of 
its enormous investment to active use. 

First result of the more forthright 
recognition of war’s imminence will be 
to raise again—but not for the last 
time—the “sights” on the size and 
scope of the defense program. Another 
vast and immediate enlargement of de- 
fense specifications is being ordered 
by the White House. Officials are be- 
ginning to urge 50% of production 
for war as the target to aim at now. 
even though it’s considered too high 
to reach in less than 18 months. Per- 
spective, backward and forward, is 
gleaned from the statistical record. It 
suggests the impact of war on business 
will be far greater than generally real- 
ized but that the over-all effect does 
not justify abject pessimism. 

Tota. INDUSTRIAL PropucTion: Up 
35% in past year and expected to ad- 
vance another 10%. After the U. S. 
entered first World War, total produc- 
tion did not increase. War supplies 
came entirely through diverting pro- 
duction from civilian use. 

NATIONAL INCOME: $70 billions in 
1939, $76 in 1940, $94 at present rate, 
$100 due next year. 

DEFENSE SHARE OF PRODUCTION: 
One-fourth in 1918, about one-seventh 
today, one-third by end of-1942. 

SPENDING FOR DEFENSE: Almost 
$1.5 billions in October, $2 billions 
monthly by Spring, $3 billions month- 
ly by close of next year. 

Civitan ConsuMPTION: Now run- 
ning one-fourth ahead of 1939. Harsh- 
est defense estimates for 1942 indicate 
civilians can get more than they used 
in 1939, probably as much as they 
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took in 1940. The big changes involve 
what they can buy (fewer cars and 
homes, more food and clothes) and 
who will do the buying (farmers and 
factory workers, more; most other 
groups, less). 


ALLOCATIONS—It soon will take 
priority ratings of “A” to get almost 
any metal or machinery, “B” to get 
chemicals. Result: Non-essential users 
will have to do without (copper re- 
strictions are a sample of what’s com- 
ing on steel). Necessary industries will 
be rationed on basis of their 1940 busi- 
ness. Plans are jelling to sell new cars 
only through “defense permit” system 
by last half of °42 when output will be 
cut 75%, same as in 1918. 


SPREADING WORK—Floyd Odlum is 
making good as a publicist for sub- 
contracting. Beating the bushes to un- 
cover all machines convertible for de- 
fense. Army still has final say-so, still 
is not easy to satisfy. Major non-de- 
fense industries will get special defense 
assignments (AA guns for washing 
machine plants). Small non-defense 
companies will have a chance only 
through community pooling efforts 
successfully demonstrated by Kansas 
City, Toledo, and York, Pa. (See p. 8.) 


REQUISITIONING—OPM shortly will 
swoop down on big inventories of all 
items on critical list, try to buy them 
first, commandeer if necessary. Wage 
hour inspectors will be used as priority 
policemen; 275 are starting on the alu- 
minum industry. Census Bureau will 
“discover” hoarders by mandatory 
questionnaires; legislation near enact- 
ment gives OPM the right to see in- 
dividual returns hitherto secret. 


CONSERVATION — Product simplifi- 
cation will be pushed through far- 
reaching conservation program under 
Lessing Rosenwald. Examples of what’s 
ahead from what’s happened already: 
thinner tin plate in cans, substitute 
glues to reduce tapioca imports, fewer 
bicycle and refrigerator sizes and mod- 
els, cutting all “bright work” off all 





cars. Harriet Elliott’s consumer section 
in OPA will be ignored by Rosenwald, 
She is asking for big appropriation 
and the right to pass on all curtailment 
orders but is running into trouble at 
the Budget Bureau. 


STRIKES—Two big moves to halt de. 
fense tieups are imminent: (1) Urgent 
no-strike appeal by SPAB and Roose. 
velt, suggesting status quo on union 
feuding and disputes with manage. 
ment. (2) Crackdown on one or two 
unions with a spanking for John Lewis 
overdue. Anti-strike legislation is still 
a club in the closet. Watch develop. 
ment of a closed shop contract device 
as subtle as union shop idea—so-called 
“harmony” clause that permits unions 
to have non members fired for being 
troublesome. Wayne Coy is trying to 
get all Government labor agencies co- 
ordinated; Judge Sam Rosenman, cre- 
ator of SPAB, now is doing the same 
kind of job on the dozen New Deal 


housing outfits. 


LIVING COSTS—Now 10% over pre- 
war levels, generally expected to climb 
10% more to tops for 1929. Recent 
dip in commodity markets, strictly a 
bad war news reaction, is only tem- 
porary. 


PRICE CONTROL—Henderson is out 
to punish firms that punch holes in his 
price ceilings. He won’t wait for clear- 
er authority under the Price Control 
Bill, which can’t get through Congress 
before January. Its control over sale 
and advertising as well as price is the 
big worry of marketing men. House 
Committee’s price law recommenda- 
tions, over strong minority dissents. 
will weasel out of wage ceilings. “E »0t- 
leg prices” prevalent in steel and + op- 
per are beginning to spread to other 
items. 


TAXES—Trebled payroll tax of 6% 
sought by Administration probably 
will be compromised at 4% (half from 
employer) and go into effect around 
mid-1942. Chances remain against 4 
Federal levy on wages of farm hands 
and domestics. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
e nearly 29,000,000 policyholders 
in the United States and Canada. 
To serve these policyholders in their 
own localities requires a highly effi- 
cient system. Experience has shown 
the Agency System to be the most 
effective and economical. 
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What an Agency 


System looks like 

















This is the Tower of Metropoli- 

« tan’s Home Office building in 
New York City. The headquarters 
for Metropolitan’s Agency System 
are located in this building. In addi- 
tion, there are two Head Offices, one 
in Ottawa, Canada, and the other in 
San Francisco. 

















Scenes such as this educational 
» meeting for fieldmen are com- 
mon in District Offices. Field Train- 
ing Instructors, who assist in this 
educational work to improve Met- 
ropolitan’s service, operate from the 
Home and Head Offices, but in the 
field they work under the Superin- 
tendent of Agencies of the Territory 
to which they are assigned. 











This shows a typical District Office, the 
« hub of the Agency System. Ter- 
ritories are divided into Districts, 
each in charge of a manager who, in 
addition to his other duties, super- 
vises the work of the agents. The 
District Office, with its manager, 
assistant managers, agents, and office 
clerks, might be called a “service 
station” for local policyholders. 








Metropolitan has divided the United 
» States and Canada into 10 Ter- 
ritories. Each is headed by a Super- 
intendent of Agencies who super- 
vises field service to policyholders, 
conservation of existing insurance, 
and production of new business in 
his territory. 
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Assistant managers, besides their of- 
« fice work, help to train agents to 
serve existing policyholders, ana- 
lyze insurance needs, and sell insur- 
ance to fill those needs. They try to 
visit, with the agents, as many pol- 
icyholders as possible in the Dis- 
trict at least once a year. 


> 











Districts are divided into smaller 
s areas known as Debits, each in 
charge of an agent, who serves the 
policyholders living in his Debit. 
The size of a Debit is the result of 
what experience has shown to be the 
most efficient operating unit in the 
light of local conditions. 











Metropolitan has, in the United 
» States and Canada, about 19,000 
agents, 2,500 assistant managers, and 
850 managers, as well as 5,700 of- 
fice clerks. Through them the Com- 
pany maintains direct and constant 
contact with policyholders ... one 
of the chief means of seeing that 
Metropolitan policyhoiders are 
served faithfully and well. 





This is Number 43 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public 
a clearer understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of 
preceding advertisements in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YORK, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1941— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 









(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 





Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY, inexcusable situa- 
tion: 

The Administration now programs 
rush expenditures of $65,000,000,000. 

It proclaims that our total national 
income will this year be ballooned by 
$18,000,000,000 above last year, to 
$94,000,000,000. 

Still more mountainous governmen- 
tal spending is planned for next year. 
Even in the climactic boom year of 
1929 our national income was figured 
at less than $83,000,000,000. 

Then everybody was busy. Then 
business was rip-snortingly prosper- 
ous. Then industry was operating to 
the limit. 

Then stock quotations reached un- 
precedented heights. 

Then—until panic came—optimism 
ran high, not to say wild. 

Workmen were indulging in silk 
shirts. 

Automobile manufacturers feverish- 
ly strove to meet the demand for cars. 
Rents and home values zoomed. 

Almost everyone was cheerful, al- 
most everyone counted upon perpetual 
prosperity. 

(This publication for many months 
unequivocally warned that the nation 
was racing pell-mell towards a more 
catastrophic collapse, panic, than it 
had ever experienced. But this writer 
was almost a lone Gloomy Gus.) 

With assured astronomical govern- 
mental orders for industrial output, 
is it not puzzling that shares of almost 
all leading companies are today selling 
at about the lowest ratio-to-earnings 
in America’s financial history; that the 
stock market is dormant, deserted; 
that never was there such reluctance 
on the part of individuals and families 
possessing savings to invest them in 
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FORBES WARNS: 


Wrecking of Employment and 
Business Should Be Avoided 


equities (common stocks); that the 
prevailing keynote of sentiment is 
basso profundo? 


Why all the apprehension? Why the 
terrific discounting of the market value 
of stocks? Why the prognostications 
of appalling unemployment and of 
bankruptcies among the nation’s small 
business concerns? 

Since we are assured in the most 
confident tones by Washington that it 
will spend enough money to send our 
national income skyrocketing, would 
it not be logical for the country to en- 
joy a boom, for jobs to outnumber 
available workers, for stocks to ad- 
vance spectacularly, for optimism to 
run riot? 

What is the fly in the ointment? 

It isn’t a fly: it’s a giant dinosaur. 


“Wat PART OF THE Birp 
Do You PREFER?” 
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The (Baltimore, Md.) Sun 


Bluntly, our unparalleled spending 
is being so handled by Washington 
that, instead of full-flood employment 
and business prosperity, there is uni- 
versal dread that millions of wage 
earners will be pitched into idleness, 
that many thousands of factories will 
be compelled to close through lack of 
materials, that such unprecedented 
burdens will be fastened upon personal 
and corporate incomes that our depres- 
sion, the longest ever suffered by this 
country, will be still further prolonged. 


Surely, since so much money is to 
be distributed, the exercise of compe- 
tent business management by Wash- 
ington should insure good times while 
the spending orgy lasts. . 

Waxing national income shouldn't 
mean bad times, shouldn’t mean wreck- 
ing of thousands of middle-class own- 
ers of business, shouldn’t mean catas- 
trophic unemployment. 

The right kind of business manage- 
ment at Washington should rather in- 
sure, while industrial facilities are be- 
ing enormously expanded and indus- 
trial production is being enormously 
increased, employment to the fullest 
extent. 

And certainly wage rates have 
climbed to higher heights than ever 
registered in this or any other country. 

Moreover, our agricultural popula- 
tion is enjoying ample purchasing 
power. 


The net of all this is that America 
should revel in good times “during the 
duration” of skyrocketing expendi- 
tures, skyrocketing national income. 

If the country suffers a very different 
experience, Washington must not ex- 


pect to be held blameless. 























Industry is already learning 
"To Beat Swords into Plowshares” 











Many a plant that is humming with 
Defense work today has a quiet room 
set aside for a designer whose only job 
is to think of ways to apply the lessons 
of war to the merchandise of peace. 

Men and companies on Defense pro- 
jects are working with aluminum 
today as they never had reason to work 
with it before. 

They are learning things it will do 
better than anything else on earth. 

The possibilities Alcoa Aluminum 
holds for their own work are bursting 
upon them with all the surprise of a 
newly-discovered metal. 

Here at Alcoa, we already know of 
many pleasant surprises that are in 
store for you in that happy day when 
the needs of Defense have been met, 
when every manufacturer can put Alcoa 
Aluminum to work on peace-time uses 
in all the wondrous new ways that are 
being developed. 


We know of many ingenious inven- 
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tions, many labor-saving de- 
vices, many profit-making devel- 
opments that are just waiting for 
the abundance of low-cost alumi- 





Research and Development 
Men to Help You 
Aluminum possesses important eco- 
nomic advantages. Alcoa has 
experienced staffs of research and 
development men who will be glad 
to help you apply these advantages to 
any future industrial design problem 
you have, if you are interested in: 
Light Weight 
High Resistance to Corrosion 
High Electrical Conductivity 
High Conductivity for Heat 
High Reflectivity for Light and 
Radiant Heat 
Workability 
Non-Magnetic Properties 
Non-Toxic Properties 
Strength (in alloys) 
Non-Sparking Properties 
Appearance 
High Scrap and Re-use Value 


ALCOA 
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for Tomorrow's Aluminized America 


num that will come from the present 
herculean efforts of the Aluminum 
Industry. 

Alzak aluminum reflectors used for 
speeding up the drying of automobile 
body finishes with infra-red rays have 
already been used on farms to kill 
insects on animals and plants, and in 
homes to kill moths in blankets and 
clothing. 

Alcoa Alloys put into textile 
machines to cut down vibration and 
noise surprised everyone by speeding 
up the production of the machines. 

Alcoa Aluminum applied to hand 
tools to cut down the fatigue of work- 
men and for increased efficiency not 
only did that but proved to be a great 
safety factor as well. 

Alcoa, which is helping gird the 
nation for Defense today, is also arm- 
ing many a far-seeing manufacturer 
with information for the trade wars 
that the future may bring. 


AMERICA 
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SOMEHOW, | have always associated 
in my mind two famous American 
families, the Guggenheim brothers and 
the Fisher brothers. There were seven 
male members of both families. They 
did extraordinary things. The leaders 
were Daniel Guggenheim and Fred J. 
Fisher. It was my privilege to know 
both intimately. Both described to me, 
in minute detail, their early struggles. 
Both were animated by ambition, both 
toiled prodigiously, both planned big. 
Both amassed fortunes, for- 
tunes not only for themselves 
but for their brothers. The 
Guggenheims became _lead- 
ers in mining and smelting. 
The Fishers in the automo- 
tive industry, especially body 
building. 

Many years ago | wrote 
the life story of Dan Gug- 
genheim. Fred Fisher also 
gave me his life story, run- 
ning to many thousands of 
words, But, when | was all 
elated over the prospect of writing and 
publishing it, he dropped me a thou- 
sand feet by remarking: “I just wanted 
you to know of the sweat and hard- 
ships which preceded the organization 
of Fisher Body. But | don’t want you 
to print it.” Naturally, | never have. 

These brief reminiscences are in- 
spired by the announcement that Fred 
Fisher's brother, Charles, who was his 
partner in organizing Fisher Body, has 
been elected successor to Fred as di- 
rector of Chicago’s largest bank, Con- 
tinental Illinois—having already suc- 
ceeded Fred as president of Fisher & 
Company. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning 
one incident which yielded Fred Fish- 
er intense satisfaction. In its earliest 
days Fisher Body was strapped for 
money. A sister, who lost her husband, 
offered to furnish (as I recall) the 
$1,000 insurance she received. Her 
brothers wouldn’t accept it, lest the 
venture fail. But one week came when 
there wasn’t enough cash to meet 
the payroll. So, they reluctantly had 
recourse to the thousand dollars. . . . 

With one of his characteristic smiles, 
with a gay twinkle in his eye, and with 
radiant exuberance, Fred told me: “In 
return for her $1,000 she received mil- 
lions of dollars.” 

Incidentally, both Daniel Guggen- 
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heim and Fred Fisher, after winning 
wealth, gave away millions—-Mrs. 
Fisher, the highest type of American 
womanhood, encouraging her husband 
to finance worthy, religious, charitable 
institutions and organizations. 

P.S..-_How many Dan Guggenheims 
or Fred Fishers or other Napoleons of 
industry is America hereafter going to 
create, how many of even our brainiest 
enterprisers are going to be allowed to 
retain enough earnings to become 
large-scale philanthropists? 

That sprightly publication, News- 
week, at the suggestion of a California 
reader, found the reply to the question 
of “how much a person must receive 
annually in salary, dividends, interest 
and other income so that $1,000,000 
will be left to spend or invest after all 
taxes are paid.” Here is the answer: 
STINE oe ea usu emcee $5,700,000 

State personal in- 

er re $ 839,800 


Normal Federal in- 
come tax and sur- 


ae a 3,779,284 
All state property 
IR om oa aan 43,000 
Sales and excise 
© can Nwobies 37,916 4,700,000 


Net Income $1,000,000 


Will the United States continue to 
be a land of opportunity ? 








Roy A. Hunt 





CONGRATULATIONS to President Roy A, 
Hunt, of Aluminum Company of 
America, on the verdict delivered by 
the court after the most momentous 
compilation of testimony in all Amer. 
ica’s legal annals. Not only has Alumi- 
num Company been given a clean bill 
of health, but the presiding judge was 
moved to compliment the company 
highly for its services to the nation. 


Fate plays queer pranks, 
“Bring “Em Back Alive” 
Frank Buck tells me that he 
and Martin Johnson, another 
notable traveler and adven- 
turer, addressed the Explor. 
ers Club in New York one 
evening, and found that they 
were booked to leave for 
California the next morning. 
Johnson, who was to fly, 
ribbed and razzed Buck for 
planning to travel by train, 
urged him to come along by 
air, called Frank a coward. 

The plane was wrecked and Johnson 
was killed. 


WHAT A THRILL George W. Davison 
(69), retired New York banker, ex- 
perienced recently when, as a director 
of the Chrysler Corp., he was invited, 
on one of his extremely rare visits to 
Detroit, to ride in a ponderous Army 
tank just off the assembly line. He told 
me on stepping out—I happened to be 
there—that he wouldn’t have believed 
how relatively smoothly such a mon- 
ster could cover the ground. 

Bankers should circulate more among 
the places and plants where they can 
see the real America at work. 


Rosert FE. Wooprurr (57) has been 
elected president of the Erie Railroad. 
Everyone familiar with the situation 
expected this, as Mr. Woodruff has 
been actually running the road during 
its long reorganization. Like most of 
our railway presidents, he started at 
the bottom, as a section hand—al- 
though a graduate engineer from Pur- 
due University. He plays golf (in the 
eighties) not only for recreation, but 
with an eye to business. A worker, a 

mixer, a diplomat. 
May he prove able to pull the poor 
old, mistreated Erie out of the depths! 
—B. C. F. 





When did the head of the Catholic Church grant a posed photograph for advertising purposes and why? Who 
enjoyed this singular privilege? You will find the answer on page 43 of B. C. Forbes’ new book, “Little Bits 
About Big Men.” Also revealing answers to hundreds of other questions about. America’s leading men of affairs. 
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FORBES 


Can We Hold World Trade? 


Sure we can. In fact, we can get a greater hold 


than ever—if we go about it in the proper manner 


WirH THE world at war, the United 
States has a heaven-sent opportunity to 
build world trade. What are we doing 
about it? Can we hold it after the war? 
To answer these questions the Indus- 
trial Reporting Service has just con- 
ducted a survey in which 1,472 export- 
ers, seven Government bureaus, and 
9] heads of export departments of 
banks were interviewed or queried. 

The survey represents the consensus 
of opinion of exporters and manufac- 
turers with long experience in foreign 
fields. The ten-point program evolved 
in the final tabulation follows: 


FIRST OF ALL 


1. Adopt a firm policy of world 
trade. Don’t change every year or so 
to an attitude of being independent of 
outside trade. The 10% of American 
trade, which comes from exports, sup- 
plies our extra luxuries and pays much 
of our taxes. While we vacillate as to 
whether we want outside trade or not, 
the British, Japanese and Germans 
plow steadily forward on a well-defined 
trade course. 

2. Rebuild our merchant marine. 
We have started on this, thanks to a 
Navy-minded President. But we have 
a hard road ahead of us before we 
have cargo-boats covering the seven 
seas with the regularity of the boats 
flying the Union Jack. 

One man with a 27-year experience 
in 12 countries reported case after case 
where British goods at a higher price 
beat out American goods because he 
couldn’t get delivery in time. 

The British sail on British boats, 
mail their letters on British steamers, 
ship cargoes only on British-owned 
vessels. The lesson is plain: We must 
develop the same fierce pride in ships 
flying the American flag. 

3. Develop a financial policy suited 
to the needs of each country with 
which we plan to do business. 








E. L. Foey is a well-known contributor to 
business publications and a member of the 
staff of the Industrial Reporting Service. 


By E. L. FOLEY 


In Argentina, for example, the Brit- 
ish established a pound reserve to sta- 
bilize the local currency. Their fund 
was frozen, however, to be used against 
the exchange of British goods. Many 
bankers advocate similar practices in- 
stead of outright loans to South Amer- 
ican countries. 

Another suggestion was to attach a 
banker, with long export training, to 
each consular staff. Instead of being 
under the Department of Commerce, it 
was recommended that he be put on 
the Department of State payroll. He 
would co-ordinate credits, both in the 
foreign country and in the home coun- 
try. Nearly all of the present irritations 
and difficulties would iron out with a 
trained man on the spot. He would 
also foresee advisable loans and could 
recommend them, as well as suggest 
markets in both countries. 


NO SERVICE TOO SMALL 


4. Give service as well as products. 
Our competitors have long had a pol- 
icy of doing small favors for business 
men everywhere. Instances are cited 
where attaches have met boats, ad- 
vanced money to lost relatives, hunted 
tirelessly for some small gadget a man 
thousands of miles away wanted for 
an old-fashioned radio. The time and 
effort expended may amount to thou- 
sands of dollars before a slight service 
is completed. But the individual served 
is an ardent booster from that day on. 
What better public relations service 
could we have than a similar policy? 

5. Sell quality, not mass-production. 
goods. 

A number of cases were discussed 
where we lost markets to the British 
by trying to develop a mass market in 
a place where quality goods were in 
demand. We are looked to for excel- 
lence and not, as we often think of 
our products, junk. The very cheap 
products come from other countries 
with labor costs a fraction of ours. 
Therefore. we must compete in the 
quality market, talk quality. preach 


quality, sell quality. And in the quality 
market, no nation can surpass us with 
the stamina and lasting ability of our 
products. 

Before salesmen are allowed to go 
into a foreign country, we should in- 
sist that they go to a school for two 
weeks. The course should be built on 
lines laid down by the State Depart- 
ment, teaching customs and manners 
of the country involved. 


TOURISTS BUILD TRADE 


6. Encourage and subsidize travel 
between the countries. This not only 
teaches people about the country in 
question, but builds dollar exchange. A 
cabin round-trip to Europe began at 
$190 before the war; each tourist 
spent at least $300. But the vacation 
trip could be made on $500. This same 
policy needs to be worked out as rap- 
idly as possible between this country 
and South America today. 

Dining and wining of officials is a 
necessity, too infrequently seen here. 
But the exchange of middle-class tour- 
ists is what builds a permanent friend- 
ship. 

7. Go in for languages on a large 
scale. 

While the Briton at home is the 
most provincial of all gentlemen, re- 
fusing to countenance a dialect dis- 
similar to his own, the British Empire 
has its people learn the language of 
the country in which any selling is to 
take place. 

Our big firms, which have plants in 
other countries, have long selected 
their salesmen with an eye to language 
ability. But the Empire supervises all 
salesmen much more carefully than we 
do. As a result, unless we take imme- 
diate steps along the same direction. 
well lose some of our best market 
possibilities. 

8. Set up a liaison committee of 
good export men. 

Much criticism of work done by the 
Rockefeller committee boils down to 

(Continued on page 27) 
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The Pattern of Business 








Fear of inflation and mounting farm 
commodity prices are resulting in 
something short of a farm land boom. 
A shortage of farm labor persists, but 
a high priority rating is enabling farm 
machinery men to meet growing de- 
mands for equipment. No food short- 
age is in sight. According to defense 
officials, only the raising of a huge 
army (in case Russia is defeated) and 
the doubling of arms production would 
mean a food scarcity in the near future. 


* 
Growing are demands that defense 
output be doubled next year. Material 
shortages, however, make this appear 
impossible. Only aircraft production 
has a chance of being doubled, say 
some, perhaps through the German 
method of more quantity, less quality. 
* 
Lapses and surrenders of ordinary 
life insurance policies are setting a new 


low this year, reflecting the improved 
status of U. S. families. 


* 

Priorities and taxes are holding back 
normal expansion in the chemical in- 
dustry. Defense plants, which can be 
written off in five years, are going 
ahead, but few others. Chemical men 
are looking for more side-line special- 
ties, wider profit margins. 


* 

Five “simple and practical” steps 
must be taken now, as a basis upon 
which to build post-war prosperity, 
says Walter D. Fuller, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
His five-point program: (1) Step up 
the production and selling (through 
continued advertising) of consumer 
goods; (2) reduce governmental non- 
defense expenditures; (3) curtail 
W.P.A., C.C.C., other governmental 


agencies that have outlived their 


‘ 


avowed purpose; (4) stamp out hoard. 
ing by Federal bureaus; (5) stop those 
in high places from selling America 
short, “as they are doing by promising 
nothing for the future but debt, taxes 
and depression.” 

* 

Donald Nelson has set up a new office 
in his priorities division—an appeals 
board to handle all protests on deci- 
sions. 

* 


Sidelight on the national aluminum 
collection drive: One big refinery re- 
ports that smelting of gifts revealed 
that almost half of all metal received 
was not aluminum. 


* 

Railroads are surveying their prop- 
erties with a view of pulling up unused 
sidetracks, spur lines, unprofitable 
branches, to relieve the iron and steel 
scrap shortage. They hope to reclaim 














HOW CONDITIONS COMPARE WITH A YEAR AGO 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 


Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently 
compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than 
at any previous time since September, 1939. 


1. Fort Worth, Tex. 4. Shreveport, La. 8. Abilene, Tex. 


PES, \ 
2. Nashville, Tenn. 5. Charleston, W.Va. 9. Vicksburg, Miss, 4 142% and higher VIET, SN 
3. Chattanooga, Tenn. 6. Waco, Tex. 10. Boise, Idaho B 122% to 141% Recent improvement Trend continues down = _ 
7. Salem, Ore. C 105% to 121% (may be temporary) one month or more eles nang Se. 
D 90% to 104% 


UH/) 


Continued improvement 


Comparison With Same one month or more 


Time Year Ago 


HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING 
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have been high-spotted. 


BEsT 
Dallas, Tex. Vicksburg, Miss. 
Birmingham, Ala. * Pine Bluff, Ark. * 
Memphis, Tenn.2* Texarkana, Tex. * 
Fort Worth, Tex. Greenville, Miss. 2* 
Nashville, Tenn. Texarkana, Ark. * 
Macon, Ga. 12* Helena, Ark. * 
Abilene, Tex. Newnan, Ga. * 


Seconp Best 


Atlanta, Ga. Greensboro, N. C. 
Richmond, Va. Durham, N. C. 
Norfolk, Va. Portsmouth, Va. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Wilmington, N.C. 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


Winston-Salem, N.C. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Charleston, S. C. Danville, Va. 
Augusta, Ga. 





Sales High-Spots 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, ForBEs 
presents in each issue five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 


Tuirp Best 
New Orleans, La.6* Pensacola, Fla. 


Houston, Tex. Hattiesburg, Miss. 6* 
San Antonio, Tex. Dothan, Ala. 6* 
El Paso, Tex. Albany, Ga. 6* 


Mobile, Ala. 6* 
Beaumont, Tex. 


Waco, Tex. 


Brunswick, Ga. 
Valdosta, Ga. 


FourtH BEst 
Cincinnati, Ohio * Hamilton, Ohio * 
Indianapolis, Ind. * Middletown, Ohio * 
Louisville, Ky. * 


FirtH Best 


Baltimore, Md.2*% York, Pa. * 
Washington, D.C. 2* 








over 100,000 tons of scrap from tracks 
already abandoned, or subject to aban- 
donment by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Meanwhile, a campaign 
to scrap all worn-out automobiles has 
spread to 18 states. 

* 

With defense taking lead, copper and 
brass, plumbers can’t get pipes to keep 
business flowing. Even galvanized iron 
is hard to get. 

* 

Masonite Corp. reports that many 
non-defense producers are turning to 
its hardboard products, as substitutes 
for metals, plastics, other materials. 
Makers of stoves, refrigerators, pianos, 
are among the company’s new cus- 
tomers. 

* 

Every day some 1,000 workers suf- 
fer eye injuries in U. S. factories, 
mines, workshops. But according to the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 98% of these eye injuries 
are “wholly unnecessary.” Basing its 
claim on a study of industrial eye ac- 
cidents in over 20 years, the society 
says well-known eye hazards, which 
can be eliminated, are to blame. 

~ 

According to OPM, defense will take 
about 30% of all paper produced next 
year. Twenty-four-pound bond will be 
out entirely; 20 lb. bond will be tops. 
No shortage of newsprint is expected. 
If one should develop, as a result of a 
shortage in Canada (our chief source) , 


newspapers will be asked to trim mar- 
gins, perhaps reduce number of pages. 


* 


Retailers in luxury lines say the new 
excise taxes are really putting the 
brakes on sales. Hardest hit are sellers 
of furs, cosmetics, jewelry. 


* 


In January, Macy’s, New York de- 
partment store, will stage a “Latin- 
American Fair”—a display of Latin- 
American-made goods, which the store 
is stocking. Says Jack L. Straus, presi- 
dent of Macy’s: “We have begun to 
buy on a scale which, when we are 


joined by other retailers, should pro- 

vide ample encouragement to manufac- 

turers in Latin America that their prod- 

ucts are wanted and will be bought.” 
* 

The railroads are preparing to han- 
dle record passenger traffic over the 
next few months. Besides civilian trav- 
el, expected to be the highest in 15 
years, the roads may have to transport 
a million military men, on furlough 


for the holidays. 
* 


Fears of a freight car shortage are 
fading. In fact, some observers say the 
peak carloading period is already 
passed. However, railway car builders 
still lack steel for new cars, despite a 
high priority rating. 

* 


Makers of aluminum ware may soon 
become sub-contractors for aircraft 
companies. 

~ 

Discount talk of legislation to limit 
defense profits. Though two limitation 
bills are now in Congress, leaders 
show no disposition to push them. 


* 


Commercial planes, now in the plans 
for post-war production, will be larger. 
faster, and will fly higher. De-icing 
equipment, for one thing, has been im- 
proved to the point of making “high 
flying” practical. At least three types 
of service will be pushed—freight. 
coach and luxury passenger service. 
Though coach will be slower than lux- 
ury service, it will be much faster than 
present-day schedules. 


Slum Clearance for Defense 


A sTuDyY just completed by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board shows that 
defense housing, warranting 40-year 
amortization, can be developed out of 
existing structures in many key cities, 
at 50% to 60% of the cost of com- 
parable new construction. According 
to Fred W. Catlett, of the bank board, 
such rehabilitation of selected, sub- 
standard areas would be most desir- 
able, since it would (1) do away with 
slums, and (2) provide low-income 
families with housing after the emer- 
gency is over. 

The projects presently contemplated 
would probably require Government 
investment, and Government manage- 
ment in the beginning, Catlett says. 


But they point to a future program. 
through which revolving Government 
funds could be used for acquisition 
and development. 

Many of these sub-standard struc- 
tures are now used by local labor— 
formerly unemployed and on the re- 
lief rolls, but now commencing to 
profit from defense activities. “These 
workers,” says Catlett, “are beginning 
to demand those better living condi- 
tions which their improved economic 
status warrants. It is probable that, if 
they can obtain modern accommoda- 
tions in neighborhoods where they 
now live, most of them would prefer 
to remain there instead of migrating 
to other centers.” 
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Fact and Comment (Continued from page 26) 


Service bus rushed from a side road into a main high- 
way so closely in front of my car that my wife, who 
was driving, had to jam on the brakes. I leave you 
to guess what impression this made on her—and on 
me. Buses, like trucks, have the strength of a giant 
as compared with ordinary cars; but it isn’t always 
politic for giants to flaunt their superior strength. 
Public opinion can, sooner or later if sufficiently 
aroused, prove more powerful than any corporation. 
Politeness pays. 


How To Get On 


As we grow older we derive pardonable satisfaction 
when any of our sons or any of our young friends 
win advancement. As one of America’s best-known 
citizens recently wrote, when I congratulated him on 
a very creditable achievement by a son: “I have 
reached the stage when I am more interested in my 
children receiving recognition than in any further 
recognition which could come to me.” 

The excuse for narrating my own young manhood 
experience is my intense interest in ambitious young 
men. I won my first promotion from the ranks solely 
by reaching out to do more than I was paid to do. 
Finding that my boss, an extremely genial gentleman, 
received so many social invitations that occasionally 
he didn’t leave himself sufficient time to write the pre- 
scribed main editorial for the morning newspaper. 
I sensed that, by starting an hour or so ahead of time. 
I could get through most of my work before he showed 
up. It occasionally happened that the young man who 
was supposed to take his dictation was kept busy tak- 
ing down, in shorthand, long-distance telephone re- 
ports. I volunteered to substitute. This pleased him. . . . 

Two things developed. First, whenever he paused, 
I most assiduously kept transcribing, in longhand, 
what he had already dictated, with the result that the 
job was invariably finished a few minutes after he 
ended dictating—and this, many a time, enabled him 
to beat the deadline. Second, in time I became so 
familiar with his ideas that, with the assurance of 
youth, I ventured to submit editorials. Rejections of 
the majority of my efforts didn’t discourage me. 
“Practice makes perfect.” . . . The time came when 
I was delegated to write the editorials every second 
day, with, of course, advancement in pay and position. 

My advice to every youth, every employee, every 
junior executive, is: Spare no effort to make yourself 
more useful to your superiors. Don’t bother about 
hours, about overtime. Nor about immediate remuner- 
ation. Do more, and eventually you will receive more, 
more money, more recognition, more responsibilities. 





oe www ere 


Concentrate on doing and the collecting will take care 
of itself. 
And what fun it is to earn headway! 
* 
Worry weakens. 
»* 


Making Hay 


Here is an interesting, illuminating slant on adver- 
tising. It is contained in a letter sent by one concern 
(R. E. Funsten Co.) to its salesmen in the field: 


The other day we heard a sales manager of a very reputable 
company make the following statement: “This,” he said, hold- 
ing an order book in his hand, “is the thing that put business 
on the books of our company year after year.” And then, 
addressing the advertising manager, he said: “I would like 
to ask you if you can show me a single order that advertising 
ever put on my order book.” The advertising manager replied: 
“I think I can answer your question if you will first answer 
one of mine, Will you show me a single load of hay that 
the sun ever put in a barn?” 

In a few words the advertising manager expressed the whole 
philosophy of the results as applied to the advertising cam- 
paign which we have been carrying on for the past six months. 
It isn’t the business of the sun to put the hay into the barn, 
and it isn’t the business of advertising to put orders on any 
man’s order book. It is the business of advertising to make it’ 
easier for the salesman to get orders in the regular way. 


Advertising can do even more than till the soil for 
the reaping of orders: It can create and maintain 
goodwill, a problem which is going to become more 
acute for many companies than the immediate need 
for orders. (See page 30.) 

* 


Shortsightedness doesn’t pay in the long run. 
* 


Vacant Space in New York 


Now that Washington cannot contain all who are 
becoming attached to Federal payrolls, how about di- 
verting a few bureaus to New York? Take, for in- 
stance, the SEC. No mushroom ever waxed and waxed 
as fast and expansively. This commission has done 
such a thorough job of emptying the financial section 
of New York that it could readily find enough office 
buildings to house even its constantly-spreading staff. 
Seeing that the Wall Street area is by all odds the 
most important financial center in America, would it 
not be entirely proper to have the SEC located there? 
(The fact is that fully 909% of the activities which 
occupy the atention of the SEC gentlemen stem from 
lower Manhattan.) Vision how much time and trouble’ 
would be saved were SEC on the spot. Rents are 
reasonable—reasonable, that is, from the viewpoint of 
rent-payers, not from the viewpoint of owners. 


% \ 
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Can We Hold 
World Trade? 


(Continued from page 23) 
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the fact that few of the men have any 
real export knowledge. The Standard 
il Co. knows better than to do many 
things which have been tried, say the 
export men of other companies. 

The suggestion is therefore: Divide 
the Rockefeller group into two sec- 
tions. Place one under the State De- 
partment, where it belongs. Make the 
other group into a trade board, under 
the supervision of men who have 
had at least 15 years or better in the 
foreign field. 

9, Advertise. 

The British Empire knows the value 
of constant pounding in ads. We vacil- 
late from no ads at all to using ads 
which are too dominant for the medi- 
um involved. Small, consistent ads are 
necessary in most foreign papers. 

10. Make surveys of foreign needs 
under the supervision of large com- 
panies on the spot, rather than by 
Government officials or new men. 

European exporters keep well in 
touch with every foreign need. But 
they do not stir up trouble, as we've 
been doing, by sending unknown sales- 
men abroad who are immediately sus- 
pected as spies when they clumsily try 
to gather information. 

Summary: Great Britain, Germany 
and Japan are making a supreme ef- 
fort to hold foreign markets, while 
denying luxuries to those at home. 

We must not sacrifice to priorities 
our many small firms which cater to 
the necessities of other countries. Our 
failure to ship a small quantity of tin, 
for example, may upset the economy of 
a little nation. The Clearance Section 
of the Export Control has been set up 
to save future awkward situations and 
preserve the world trade we are on the 
threshold of throwing away. 

Let’s face the fact that trade is in- 
volved in the war. After the war, the 
struggle for every market will be fierce. 
We can hold our own against our com- 
petitors only if we recognize every 
difficulty and meet it now. Service— 
Quality—Training. Combine _ these 
three with sufficient spending of money 
to secure and hold trade in each coun- 
try. Then there will be no doubt that 
our salesmen will surpass those of the 
competing countries! 
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TO TRY THIS 
MACHINE 
ON YOUR 
OWN WORK 


The point is you don’t have to buy it to try 
it. Just telephone our nearest branch and 
we'll arrange to deliver an Underwood 
Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Machine for 
a free trial. 

The Underwood Sundstrand, with only 10 
numeral keys to operate, offers speed, ac- 
curacy and ease of operation. It adds, sub- 
tracts, multiplies and divides . . . makes 
possible greater figuring production and 
lower figuring cost. Try it on your own 
work in your own office. Know why so 
many concerns are switching to Underwood 
Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Machines. 


Adding Machine Division . . . . UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT 
FISHER COMPANY... . « Adding Machines, Typewriters, 
Accounting Machines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Sales and Service Everywhere 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business. 
Copyright 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


THE NEW QUIET STREAMLINED 


Underwood Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINE 


AN INVITA 





No strings attached to 

this offer. Just tele- 
phone or write our 
nearest branch. 


EYES ON THE WORK 
INSTEAD OF ON THE 
KEYBOARD 


Watch the operator tap out fig- 
ures on the Underwood Sund- 
trand. See the fingers of her 
right hand flash over the con- 
densed keyboard. She doesn’t 
look at the keyboard, her eyes 
follow the work! There is no 
headswing . . . and that means 
faster, more accurate work. 
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Se you own 
THESE STOCKS? 


Bendix Av’n Borg-Warner 
Briggs Mfg. El. Auto-Lite 
E. G. Budd Mfg. Tim.-Det. Axle 


Budd Wheel Timken R. B’g 
Midland St. P Thompson Prod. 
Houd.-Hershey Reynolds Sprg. 


Bohn Aluminum’ Clark Equip’t 


HIS week’s UNITED Re- 
port contains a_ thorough- 
going review of the auto accessory 
industry and how on the one hand 
it is being affected by drastic cut 
in automobile output, and on the 
other hand by huge defense orders. 
If you are holding any of these 
stocks be sure to get this Report show- 
ing which issues are best situated— 


which, in our opinion, should be 
avoided. 


Send for Bulletin FM-76 FREE! 


(No salesman will call) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ Ce Boston , Mass 
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Opening through its own passage- 
way directly into Grand Central 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt 
offers you perfect convenience on 
your arrival in New York ... And 
because of its location at the 
heart of Manhattan’s great mid- 
town section, it affords the same 
kind of convenience for all out- 
side activities . . . Doubly handy 
and doubly enjoyable . . . Attrac- 
tive rooms with tub and shower, 
from $4.50. 


HOTEL 
Ro 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
Direct Entrance frem Grand Central Terminal 
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DipPinG to the predicted 118-level, the D-J industrial met expected sup- 
port. The market is now in such a position that the next few swings 


should either outline a turning movement or point to deeper decline. 


Most encouraging would be an early testing of the latest support level 
and demonstration of ability to hold above 117. A sturdy bottom forma- 


tion would thus be established—Feb. low, 118; May, 116; Oct. 118. 


But failure to hold above 117 on such a test would suggest a series of 
declines. 

A premature rally now to the 124-125 level, without further testing of 
the 118-level, would indicate probability of deeper decline before a sus- 
tained upward turn. After such a rally the market would be due to 
return to the 118-level, at least; and it probably would have enough 
momentum on the downtrend to break that level, with prospects of not 
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meeting effective support until it reached the 112-114 level. 


—James G. DonLEY. 








Ships—And More Ships 


To AMERICAN SHIPPERS, accustomed to 
carrying only 17% of U. S. imports 
and 30% of its exports, the war is pre- 
senting great opportunities for expan- 
sion. 

As far back as 1936, the United 
States showed that it was determined 
to return this country to its position 
as a first-class sea power. The Mer- 
chant Marine Act, passed in that year, 
proposed a 10-year program of con- 
struction to replace ships that were 20 
years old and over. 

Just as this program was really get- 
ting under way, the war broke out and 
resulted in a much larger program 
than had been contemplated. At one 
point in 1939, the seagoing fleet of the 
United States register totaled 8,134,000 
gross tons, but transfer of ships to the 
Army and Navy and to British, Pana- 
manian registries cut that tonnage to 
6,841,000 tons at the middle of 1941. 


However, the drive toward a place 
in the shipping sun is showing great 
progress. Before the war, the United 
States depended on foreign ships to 
carry two-thirds of overseas commerce. 
But from mid-1939 to mid-1941, the 
tonnage of United States vessels, car- 
rying the American flag in foreign 
commerce, increased by 721,000 tons. 
And the recent Ship Requisition Act, 
by which this country acquired more 
than 200,000 tons of foreign vessels, 
is another forward step. 





LOEW'S INCORPORATED 
““THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
October 17, 1941 
THE Board of Directors on October 15th, 
1941 declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.62 per share on the outstanding $6.50 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of this Com- 
peny, payable on the 15th day of Novem- 
t, 1941 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on the 28th day of Octo- 
ber, 1941. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 
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If Peace Comes 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


THE QUESTION often discussed today 
is, What will be the ultimate outcome 
of the war? 

Various possibilities are cited, such 
as: 

A very long war, with the entire 
world becoming involved, the outcome 
unpredictable. 

Our entry into the war, the defeat 
of Germany by Naval blockade and 
airplane bombardment. 

A United States of Europe, with 
Germany the controlling influence 
there and exploiting the Duteh, Bel- 
gian, French colonies. 

A peace deal between England and 
Germany, if the Germans successfully 
conclude their Russian invasion. 
(Would the United States be left out 
on a limb? ) 

Successful invasion of the British 
Isles and surrender to Germany of the 
British fleet. (I doubt this.) 

Purely as a matter of discussion, 
what might be the effect on invest- 
ments of a negotiated peace? 

My guess is that there would be a 
great revival in international trade; a 
reconstruction boom in Europe; a dif- 
ferent monetary system, with possibly 
a World Reserve Bank to hold the 
world’s gold. Money rates will prob- 
ably continue to be maintained at low 
levels. 

U. S. Government bonds pay 212% 
interest, which is now taxable. Stocks 
of many leading companies yield 5% 
and more, likewise taxable. In order 
that industry may function efficiently 
and provide sufficient taxes for the 
Government, it must be permitted to 
earn enough to pay fair dividends. 

The floating supply of securities has 
been constantly decreased. There is 
now a movement to permit life insur- 
ance companies to buy common stocks 
—with the SEC reportedly favoring it. 
Should that occur, common stocks of 
leading companies might advance to a 
point yielding only 3%. 

Should an upward movement in 
stocks get under way, there might be 
a genuine rush out of low-yielding 
bonds into common stocks. Many in- 





vestors, to meet living expenses, direly 
need larger yields than afforded by 
low-yielding bonds. 

The majority of listed stocks are 
down very low. The so-called “war 
stocks” have acted worse than the 
“peace stocks” for many months. For 
instance, in the last two years Glenn 
Martin has declined from 47 to 23, 
Bethlehem Steel from 100 to 59. And 
during the same period, stocks which 
might benefit from peace have ad- 
vanced: Singer from 100 to 159, 
Loew’s from 20 to 39, Standard Oil 
of N. J. from 29 to 45, Deere from 13 
to 28. 

Could it be possible that there might 
be some truth in the old saying about 
coming events casting their shadows? 

Taking everything into considera- 
tion, I would expect the following 
stocks to do well should the “impos- 
sible” happen, peace between England 
and Germany and formation of a 
United States of Europe: 

Case Threshing 

Deere & Co. 

International Harvester 

Allied Mills 

American Agricultural Chemical 

American Air Lines 

Eastern Air Lines 

Loew’s 

Paramount Pictures 

Standard Oil of N. J. 

Socony-Vacuum 

Atlantic Refining 

Consolidated Edison of N. Y. 

Peoples Gas of Chicago 

United Gas Improvement 

U. S. Rubber 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

Lee Rubber & Tire 

Amerex Holding 

Singer Mfg. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 

Mergenthaler Linotype 

International Nickel 

Universal Leaf Tobacco 

Swift Internacional 

Commercial Credit 

Chrysler 

General Motors 

Atlantic Gulf & West Indies 

International Mercantile Marine 


—Oct. 24, 1941. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





Say it 
with Dollars 


Our famous low-cost policies 
enable a man with moder- 
ate income to obtain imme- 
diately a substantial amount 


of protection for his family. 


Ask for rates on our 
*‘Modified"’ Policies. 














































































































I ST. LOUIS 
Chie the Finest 


Every comfort and con- 
venience you could wish 
for is yours while you 
are a guest at The 
Coronado... Beautiful, 
home-like rooms, friend- 
ly, efficient service, un- 
excelled convenience to 
business and social ac- 
tivities. 


-RATES from $2.50— 


Air-Conditioned 
Bedrooms and 
Restaurants 


EXCELLENT MEETING AND 
CONVENTION FACILITIES 





MUTUUTTOTTUU TITEL CLUUCR ORCA ELCE ECOL LLOEGR RE PLOCLILO UEC UCRRECCLOLOLR LED 









THE 
CORONADO notei 


LINDELL BLVD. AT SPRING AVE 
PRESTON'J- BRADSHAW 
NG ornrReecTor 


MANA GC! 
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ALL ENTRIES ON | 

“Why | 
Advertising 

Should Be Maintained 


During Scarcity” 


Herbert P. Howell, chairman of the 
Commercial National Bank & Trust 
Co., has been elected president of New 
York Clearing House Association. 


Must Be Postmarked Not Later 
Than Midnight, Nov. 15, 1941 








Currrorp B. Reeves 


Hersert P. HOWELL 


First Prize 
Clifford B. Reeves has been appoint- 
$ ys 50.00 ed assistant to President Lewis L. 
Douglas of Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Porter M. Jarvis, Eugene A. Moss, 
Dr. Roy C. Newton and Charles T. 


Second Prize 
Prindeville have been elected vice- 
_ presidents of Swift & Co. 


$ 100.00 
| John K. Colgate has been elected a 


For Any Other Entry Published | 
é | director of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 


in Forbes Magazine , 
Clifford S. Stilwell, executive vice- 


~ 50 00 EACH | president of Warner & Swasey Co., 
- 





Congratulations 


has been elected president of National 
Machine Tool Builders Association. 

L. M. Clement has been elected a 
vice-president of The Crosley Corp. 

T. Kennedy Stevenson has been 
elected a vice-president of Western 
Electric Co. 

Judson S. Sayre has been made presi- 
dent of Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 


Harry C. Carr Jupson S. Sayre 


Harry C. Carr, a director, has been 
elected president of The First National 
Bank of Philadelphia. 

Gustave Heding has been elected 
president of Teletype Corp. 














CONTEST RULES 


1. Open to everybody. 


2. Papers must be original, not pre- 
viously published and must not 





exceed 1,200 words. 


3. All entries become the property of 
the B.C. FORBES PUBLISHING 





COMPANY. 

4. Contest closes midnight, November 
15, 1941. 

5. The decision of the judges is 
final. 














In these days of scarcity, substitutes and 
sell-outs, many organizations are faced with 
the problem of continuing their advertising 
when they haven’t enough production to fill 
the needs of their customers. To continue 
advertising under these conditions calls for 
vision and business statesmanship. Yet 
there are reasons, many reasons, “Why 
Advertising Should Be Maintained During 
Scarcity.” Here’s an opportunity to put 
your reasons in writing. 





You may win $250.00 or one of the other 
prizes. Your paper may be published in 


FORBES. 


Tell your advertising friends about this 
Contest. But don’t fail to send your own 
entry also to— 


HORDES 


120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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“Just because | didn't give your company that contract, do you 
have to keep me on guard duty?" 
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News of New Products, Materials 


Duplicate Doings 


“No job too small” is the sales angle 
of the latest duplicating machine, spe- 
cially designed to duplicate small 
forms such as shipping tags and rec- 
ord cards. 

It’s a smart-looking, streamlined lit- 
tle machine, made of light and durable 
plastic and should come in handy when 
post cards must be sent out in*a rush 
to announce price changes (1,000 cards 
per hour) and for inter-departmental 
notifications. (“Small Form Duplica- 
tor.” Maker: PAC Manufacturing Co., 
641 Ohio St., Terre Haute, Ind.) 


Payroll Progress 


Wages may rise and wages may fall, 
but the payroll lingers on. To make 
payroll accounting easier and more ac- 
curate, the newest payroll machine has 
these five advantages claimed for it: 

(1) Checks are automatically voided 
whenever deductions exceed earnings. 

(2) An interchangeable control 
plate makes the machine available for 
other uses when not being used for 
payroll work. 

(3 A special aligning device elimi- 
nates manual adjustment of forms. 

(4) All-electric carriage control tab- 
ulates returns and automatically opens 
for the removal of forms. 

(5) A check tray permits speedy 
verification of employee’s name and 
number. (“Sundstrand Payroll Ac- 
counting Machine.” Maker: Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Co., One Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


Anti-Noise 


Visitors at industrial plants often 
comment on the loud noise of machines 
and express wonder at the ability of 
workers to carry on (and hear danger 
signals) without suffering from fatigue, 
irritability and nervous exhaustion. 

Especially timely in view of the need 
for skilled men to aid defense is the 
announcement of a product of long 
research and experiment: A tapered 
tube, molded from surgical-type soft 


rubber, which is harmless to the ear 
drum, but reduces loud noise by 35-45 
decibels (about 1/10). Inside, two 
barriers do the anti-noise work. (“Ear 
Defenders.” Maker: Mine Safety 
Appliance Co., Braddock, Thomas and 
Meade Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


Hot Torch 


A new heavy duty torch is said to 
produce a very high heat, with a regu- 
lating valve on the handle giving posi- 
tive control of the flame from 6 to 24 
inches. 

It’s a clean, steady flame, we are 
told, produced without priming or pre- 
heating and also minus the annoyance 
of grease, soot or smoke. 

This makes it ideal for almost any 
number of uses on maintenance or con- 


struction jobs, for annealing and heat- 
ing work for coppersmiths, for “crisp- 
ing” paint on stone or brick before 
sand-blasting. (“Heavy Duty Torch.” 
Insto-Gas Corp., 1900 E. Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit, Mich.) 


For Switch Safety 


In Winter storms, a big threat to 
railroads is the freezing of railway 
switches. To combat this danger, a 
switch heater has just been put on the 
market which “keeps the ties burning” 
for 30 to 40 hours on 11% gallons of 
kerosene. 

The heater is small enough to be in- 
stalled, without excavating, underneath 
the rails and between the ties. A cylin- 
drical cup around the flame prevents 
the ties from catching fire and also 
acts like a cupped hand over a lighted 
match by. preventing a “blow-out” 
when trains pass over the heater. 
(“Hi-Ball Switch Heater.” Maker: 
Mississippi Supply Co., Railway Ex- 
change Bldg., Chicago, Ill.) 

—EDMUND STONE. 


Please mention ForRBES when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 
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OF BASKETBALL 
WAS PLAYED IN 

1892.AFTER EVERY 
BASKET, THE PLAYERS 
HAD TO CLIMB UP , 
AND GET THE 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL 
AUTO TRIP WAS COM- 
PLETED IN 1903 ON 
B.F. GOODRICH TIRES. 
THE TRIP TOOK 2 
MONTHS 
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Hitting the 
Defense Jackpot 


(Continued from page 9) 








who came to Kansas City via an en- 
graving plant at Rochester, N. Y., ex- 
plains, in part, the fact that 250 may- 
ors in western Missouri and the State 
of Kansas have made him their offi- 
cial spokesman in defense matters. 
Mayor Gage gave him a suite of offices 
in the City hall and the city govern- 
ments of Greater Kansas City—Inde- 
pendence, Mo., North Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, 
Kans.—voted him $10,332 to pay ex- 
penses of operating the offices. The 
Kansas Industrial Commission also 
made a contribution. 

The Mid-West has been battling for 
a more even balance between industry 
and agriculture ever since construction 
of the Panama Canal which gave the 
coastal regions a freight advantage. Its 
temper flared higher with the defense 
program calling for its taxes, yet, it 
was charged, ignoring its industries. 

The first open revolt against the de- 
fense program division was a nine- 
state conference at Kansas City, with 
angry public officials and business men 
attending. The charge was made that 
the area was being siphoned of men, 
money and machinery. 

One of the results of the protest was 
the appointment of J. C. Nichols, Kan- 
sas City realtor, as a member of the 
Defense Commission. 

On July 1, 1940, Mayor Gage sum- 
moned the mayors of western Missouri 
and Kansas to a meeting to localize the 
fight. They formed the Mid-Central 
War Resources Board and drafted Hol- 
land to serve as the unpaid secretary, 
most of his public services having been 
on that basis. 

He mobilized protesting business 
men and officials, fired volleys of them 
at Washington in airplanes. He worked 
with Nichols and members of Congress 
from both States. He sent out 15,000 
questionnaires to get a file on every 
shop and tool in the area. 

First to be broken down were the 
reports from textile plants. None of 
them had a penny of defense business 
and they were staring the priority jug- 
gernaut in the face. 

To Washington a plane took another 
Holland emissary to ferret out the rea- 
son why they could get no orders. He 
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was assured they could, but when they 
received their invitations to bid they 
discovered they were trapped by anti- 
quated regulations. 

They would have to bid f.o.b. Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Holland quickly figured 
it would cost the Kansas City plant 
four cents a garment to ship to Phila- 
delphia. They simply couldn’t compete 
with Eastern plants. 

“Why, that’s ridiculous,” Mr. Hol- 
land commented. “Those garments will 
have to be shipped right back into this 
area and the Far West to the Army 
camps.” 

Down to Washington went another 
group. They sat down and reasoned 
with the Army purchasing headquar- 
ters staff. It won approval of an order 
dispensing with the system. Today the 
firms are bidding f.o.b. Kansas City 
and getting the business. 

More than that, there now is a big 
quartermaster depot at Kansas City— 
in the heart of a vast Army training 
sector. Nineteen textile plants will pro- 
duce $3,000,000 of defense garment 
orders this year and they have assur- 
ances of orders in excess of $4,500,000 
in 1942. As an example of how things 
have been happening there, there are 
alone 50 Government inspectors and 
examiners receiving goods from the 
area plants at the depot. 

That was encouraging, of course, but 
Mr. Holland’s dream for the tools and 
machines he loved was unfilled. He 
hadn’t cracked the ice for them. 

His solution is the new Mid-West 
Central Associated Defense Industries, 
Inc., which he surveys from an unsal- 
aried presidential seat, and many of 
his admirers are of the opinion nobody 
else could have done it. 








America’s 


Rubber Farms 


(Continued from page 13) 








developments, but that mass produc- 
tion and other improved processes al- 
ready in sight should bring the overall 
costs down to 10 cents a pound. Not 
only that, but he expresses doubt that 
any plant erected in this country to 
produce synthetic rubber can hope to 
compete with guayule in cost. 

This brings us up to the second 
point involved in guayule manufac- 
ture: Is it a more effective substitute 
for the Hevea rubber of the East than 





any of the synthetics that are now be. 
ing manufactured on a small scale? 
Regardless of what happens to guayule, 
there seems no doubt that many of the 
synthetics are here to stay. We will 
soon be on an annual production basis 
of 35,000 synthetic tons out of a nor. 
mal national rubber need of 600,000, 

On some of these substitutes the 
manufacturers insist that they can suc. 
cessfully compete in price with the 
Hevea product. Whether they can or 
not, however, many of the synthetics 
show wearing and service qualities 
with which neither guayule nor Hevea 
can compete. 

The most encouraging fact in con- 
nection with both guayule and the syn. 
thetics is that they are a definite guar. 
antee against any rubber blackout by 
hostile action. It is a great relief to 
know there is no longer any danger of 
an enemy blockade putting American 
transportation permanently on flat tires. 


Blackout Camouflage 
for Defense 


Because blacked-out areas are easily 
bombed, total darkness has proved to 
be tragically ineffective as a protection 
against night raiders. New blackout 
techniques are being developed, how- 
ever, and according to Samuel G. Hib- 
ben, Westinghouse lighting engineer, 
“blackout camouflage” is one that 
looks like the answer. 

This technique, now being tested in 
England, calls for the construction of 
dummy airfields, highways, bridges 
and industrial centers, which could be 
dimly lighted to mislead enemy planes. 
The real objectives would, of course, 
be plunged in darkness. 

Decoys of bridges could be set up 
by stretching cables of lights across 
rivers, Hibben explains. Likewise, a 
string of lights along a deserted coun- 
try road would give the appearance of 
an artery of transportation. A broad 
rectangle of flood lights, almost any- 
where, would look like an airport. 

The big problem is to set up the de- 
coys in locations that might easily be 
mistaken for the real objectives, yet 
outside of residential sections. Anti- 
aircraft and searchlight batteries would 
be situated outside of metropolitan 
centers, where they would be just as 
effective, and tend to draw pilots away 
from vulnerable areas. Of course, total 
blackout of real objectives is necessary, 
which calls for quick action on the part 
of all civilians. 
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Thomas Connor, 


J.E.Linde Paper 
Co. salesman, 
says: 


“1 used ‘The Sales- 
man’s Diary’ this 
year and found it 
helped me over the 
rough spots. If one 
would only put.into 
practice each daily 
reminder, he would 
have no trouble 
reaching and stay- 
ing on top.” 








ent but it may be patriotic. 















What “The Sales- 
man’s Diary” is 
doing for this sales- 
man, it can do for 
your men. 





Back up your men with “The Salesmen’s Diary” for 1942. 
Your men will welcome B. C. FORBES’ daily suggestions on 
how to satisfy customers in the face of shortages and sell-outs! 


PRICE SCHEDULE TO HELP YOUR MEN GET ON — 


(Canada Add 20%) 


Leather Fabricoid GET ONE FOR EACH OF THEM! 
1 to 10 copies.... ‘i5e each 40¢ each PECKCCCKHSSSHSTRESSSSRSSESSSHHHSSSSSSSSSESESEESSSSSSSES STS THSEE ESSERE E TERRES E SESS eeeeeeeeeeeseeEee 
10 to 50 copies.... 70c each 38c¢ each : 
51 to 100 copies.... 65c each 36c each 
101 to 500 copies.... 60c each 34c each 
Prices on 501 or more on request 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 11-1 


Please ship me prepaid .......... copies Fabricoid Binding, .......... copies Genuine 


Leather Binding of “The Salesman’s Diary” for 1942 with B. C. FORBES Daily Pep 
Pellets. Enclosed is remittance of $ 
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FORBES 


Thong 


ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


I DON’T LIKE to lose, and that isn’t so 
much because it is just a football 
game, but because defeat means the 
failure to reach your objective. I don’t 
want a football player who doesn’t take 
defeat to heart, who laughs it off with 
the thought, “Oh, well, there’s another 
Saturday.” The trouble in American 
life today, in business as well as in 
sports, is that too many people are 
afraid of competition. The result is 
that in some circles people have come 
to sneer at success if it costs hard work 
and training and sacrifice. 

—KwnuTE Rockne. 


A man’s fortunes are the fruit of his 
character. A man’s friends are his 
magnetisms. —EMERSON. 


If one has anything positively to live 
for, from a child or a worthwhile day’s 
work, to a nation’s welfare or a world 
redeemed from the scourge of war, that 
is what matters. Fear is put in its place 
only in those persons who, even when 
they are afraid, feel that whether they 
are afraid or not is a minor matter. 

—Harry Emerson Fospicx, D.D. 


He who waits to do a great deal of 
good at once, will never do any. 
—Dr. JoHNson 


Look upon the present as the past of 
your future. —ALLINSON. 


The real danger to America is not 
the subversive element at work in 
building up foreign interests on our 
shores. We can control that. We can 
subdue any fifth column activity by 
means of our secret, civic and military 
police. But the real danger arises from 
the spiritual and moral stagnation of 
our people.—Martin T. Steece, D.D. 


Success is good management in ac- 
tion. —Wituiam E. Hotter. 
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COURAGE 


Press on! Though mists obscure 
The steep and rugged way, 

And dark’ning doubt besets— 
Soon dawns the brighter day. 


Keep on! Though hours be long 
And days deep-fraught with woe, 
Let patience do her perfect work, 
And vanquish every foe. 


Hope on! Though all seems lost, 
And threat’ning storms beat high, 
Have faith; Be still and know 
That God is ever nigh. 


Fight on! Though fear assails 

And panic grips the heart, 

The battle you will surely win 

If you play well your part. 
—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


One of the secrets of life is to keep 
our intellectual curiosity acute. 


—W. L. PHELPs. 


Sympathy is a thing to be encour- 
aged apart from humane considera- 
tions, because it supplies us with the 
materials for wisdom. 

—R. L. STEVENson. 


Those who look, and think and med- 
itate, see much more than those who 
just look. —THE SILver LININc. 


A Text 


But if any provide not for 
his own and specially for 
those of his own house, he 
hath denied the faith and is 
worse than an infidel. 

—I Timothy 5:8. 
Sent in by F. P. Fedor, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. What is your favor- 


ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 








Men in general are too material and 
do not make enough human contacts, 
If we search for the fundamentals 
which actually motivate us we will find 
that they come under four headings; 
love, money, adventure and religion. 
It is to some of them that we always 
owe that big urge which pushes us on. 
ward. Men who crush these impulses 
and settle down to everyday routine 
are bound to sink into mediocrity. No 
man is a complete unit of himself; he 
needs the contact, the stimulus and the 
driving power which is generated by 
his contact with other men, their ideas, 
and constantly changing scenes. 

—Epwarp S. Jorpan. 


When a man has not a good reason 
for doing a thing, he has one good 
reason for letting it alone. —Scorrt. 


We must not think of our time by 
months or weeks. We must think by 
days, hours, minutes. This is the time 
for the Big Minute. We must be light- 
ning fast. 

—Erriciency Macazine, London. 


If profit and profit alone be the end 
sought by human effort, then society 
must reconcile itself to steady disinte- 
gration, constantly increasing conflict 
between individual groups and _ na- 
tions, and eventual destruction. It is 
only when men rise above domination 
by the profit motive and learn to sub- 
ordinate profit to service, that the so- 
cial, economic and political orders be- 
gin to come in sight of a firm founda- 
tion and a continuing existence, with 
peace and happiness assured to the 
great mass of mankind at least. 

—Dr. NicHotas Murray Butter. 


Persistent people begin their success 
where others end in failure. 


—EGGLESTON. 


Ridicule, the weapon of all others 
most feared by enthusiasts of every de- 
scription, and which from its predomi- 
nance over such minds, often checks 
what is absurd, and fully as often 
smothers that which is noble. 

—WALTER Scott. 


Experience is not what happens to 4 
man. It is what a man does with what 
happens to him. —Atpous HuxXLev. 

° 
In response to many requests from readers, 
638 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
during the last twenty-four years have been 
published in book form. Price $2. 














| roa Anaconda mines in the United 
States, Chile and Mexico, comes a steady 
stream of copper to vitalize our vast arma- 
ment program. Anaconda plants in 13 states 
produce copper and convert it into the 
many forms and alloys required by the armed 
services, by aircraft plants, by parts manu- 


facturers, by builders of trucks and tanks, 





. to keep the Defense 
Effort rolling in High 


by shipyards—by almost every branch of in- 
dustry that is working on defense. A mighty 
host of sheets, plates, rods, and tubes is 
marching to do duty in scores of ways at De- 
mocracy’s arsenals. And countless miles of new 
electrical wires and cables stream forth to ener- 
gize defense equipment and the plants pro- 


ducing it. Copper, today, is a precious metal. 
41304 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway 


New York 














XSB2C-1-1's the Navy’s new dive-bombing sensation—Test Pilot Bill Ward at the stick 


HOW DOES IT FEEL to dive straight down from several 
miles up? Bill Ward knows. He’s the test pilot who put this 
amazing new Curtiss dive bomber through her paces for the 
Navy. That's Bill (left, zbove) smoking his (and the Navy 
man’s) favorite cigarette. He'll tell you— 


The smoke of slower-burning 
Camels contains 


28% LESS 
NICOTINE 


than the average of the 4 other 
largest-selling brands tested —less than 
any of them—according to independent 
scientific tests of the smoke itself! 


BY BURNING 25% 
SLOWER than the aver- 
age of the 4 other largest- 
selling brands tested — 
slower than any of them 
— Camels also give you 
a smoking plus equal, 
on the average, to 


5 EXTRA 
SMOKES 
PER PACK! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


me CAMEL 


THE CIGARETTE OF 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS 














“YOUR EARS CRACKLE and pop. You think,” says Bill, 
“the whole world’s trying to squeeze the daylights out of 
you. You think maybe they Aave, if things go a little foggy 
or dark when you’re pulling out of your dive.” After a ride 
like that, a Camel tastes mighty welcome. 


eo 


Test Pilot Bill Ward shares the Navy 


man’s preference for the cigarette 
of costlier tobaccos... Camel 


PEAKING of tests, Bill Ward adds: ‘Those 
recent laboratory tests showing less nicotine 
in the smoke of Camels only go to prove what I’ve 
always found in my smoking — Camels are milder 
in lots of ways. That's what counts with me.” 
Light up a Camel yourself. You'll know in the 
first few flavorful puffs why, with men in the 
service*. .. with the millions behind them... it’s ) 
Camels. (*Based on actual sales records in the 
Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard.) 








